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no more about them,” said I, “than Idoof the{ But what do you imagine waa the effect pro- | great avidity, and would have gone a great way | Time spent in taking ; it must be mixed with 
Mistellanics. man in the moon. ; P duced, among * politicians of the town, by the towards unfulding the mystery of the man in the | the good stuff itself—nothing. 
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[From the Boston Lyceum.] : 
THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
A BOSTON STORY. 
# Caliben. Hast thou not dropt from Heaven ?. : 
ret at moun, I do assuce thee. I was the man io 
ne a ——— went Tempest: 

Though J am no greybeard, yet I have looked 
upon myself asa person of much knowledge and 
sagucity. Let noman throw the charge of vanity 
in my teeth for this avowal. The accpsation is 
‘empty, for who knows me? Who will ever 

now me? [am as good as dead to the whole 
Ser, aud have a proper claim to all the privi- 
Jeges of the defunct. “I love modesty” as John 
Neal says, but dead people should be above silly 
scruples. So Jet me be honeat. 1 have spent 
much time in study, and came very near learning 
Latin. Tread a great many histories and several 
volumes of metaphysics, not to mention the most 
celebrated sermons of the time. This gave me a 
profound knowledge of mankind, and made me 
at once a philosopher. I desired to become a 
gtatesman and learn the whole system of public 
affairs : to this end I consulted the newspapers, 
those oracles of political wisdom, and grew wise 
in the study. But the chief acquisition tpon 
which I value myself is the knowledge of bumap 
nature. J have treasured up in my mind etores 
‘of learning, gleaned from the wisdom of antiqui- 
ty, and pondered upon the speculations of modern 
‘sages. I have scrutinized the actions of men of 
old, and made shrewd observations among the 
world of my acquaintance. In these researches 
Ihave met with flattering success. From the 
facts which came within my reach, J have deduc- 
ed the true principles of human conduct, and 
amade myself master of the key to the whole mor- 

al and intellectual history of man. 

. This must be allowed to pass for no inconsid- 
erable attainment. In fact, I have taken vast 
satisfaction in possessing a gift so rare, and smil- 
ed at the ordinary speculations and reasouings of 

nkind with as much self-gratulation as a min- 

ister of state chuckles over the mystical balluci- 
nations of a newspaper editor, while he is cudgel- 
ling his brains to nose out a cabinet secret. I 
busied myself with remarking the various and 
peculiar modes of aciion prevalent in the world, 
wue a great observer, and looked quite through 
the deeds of men. I saw that the condition of 
the world was immensely improved, and my ob- 
wervation of facts, as well as my acquaintance 
with the experience of former ages, caine in aid 
of my philosophical theory, which the maxims 
of moral wisdom, gained in my studies, had enab- 
Jed me to form. | was convinced that the state 
of society was approaching to perfection. “We 
ére no jonger beset,” said J,“ with the errors and 
impertections of former days ; men are now wise, 
prudent, politic, and sagacicus, and no more the 
short-sighted, hare-brained, fanatical, credulous 
anultitude which history shewe thein to have been 
in ancient times.” | 

This opinion I have often advanced in conver- 

sation with my uncle Zachary, with whom I fre- 
queatly discuss politics, and talk about the an- 
cients. My uucle is a man of considerable tal- 
ents, having been once a representative in the 
General Court. He was originally bred to the 
sea, and followed the West India trade for a great 
part of his life, but receiving a call from the unit- 
ed voices of his fellow citizens to the office of a 
member of the honorable House, he yielded to 
the imperious demands of his country, and mak- 
ing a patriotic sacrifice of private interest upon 
the altar of public good, abandoned his mercan- 
tile pursuite for the high and reaponsible duties 
of legislation. His able and public-spirited exer- 
tions, during the course of a long and arduous 
session, were duly appreciated by the public, and 
stand faithfully recorded in the newspapers of the 
day, monumentum aere perennius. 

My uncle is a person of much observation, and 
very communicative, frequeutly regaling us with 
incidents of his life, and remarks, which the vari- 
ous events he had heen conversant with, had 
suggested to him. J have reaped much informa- 
tion from him in this way, having always been 
persuaded of hia excellent judgment, as well as 
scrupulous veracity, although eome of his ac- 
quaintance go so far as to muke light of his intel- 
Jectual powers, and even set him down for an in- 
corrigible yaro-spinner. Alas! how folks will 
lie. But he is undoubtedly a person of strict rec- 
titude, and tells his stories with such a veracious 
xravity that one may swear to the truth of them. 
There is nothing he likes to discourse about so 
much as the matters he has been connected with 
in his legislative capacity, this is an all-engross- 
ing topic with him. Having occupied the high 
station of a legislator for the country, the event 
formed an epoch in his life, and his thoughts have 
acquired a natural tendency to that point which 
causes his ideas to gather around it with a special 
and instinctive readiness. 

“ But my readers cry out—What a dence dost thou ail ? 
Cut short thy reflections, and give us thy tale.” 

Perhaps some begin to entertain a suspicion 
that I mean to cheat them of the true hero of the 
story, and are ready to exclain—* What's all this 
*o the purpose? What has uncle Zachary with 
his political cogitations, to do with the matter ?” 
Be patient, gentle readers, the man in the moon 
is no sham,—at least, of my contriving ; the most 
sceptical among the unbelieving generation for 
wliom 1 write, will allow, while they affect to 
maintain his non-entity, that he walked about the 
jand with the attributes of real existence. But to 
my story. I called to dine with my unele last 
week, and we felt mightily free and social in the 
afternoon, like most people after dinner. We fell 
to discussing the news, politics,and other weighty 
matters, tulked about the Free Bridge, the Presi- 
dent, Governor Troup, the Holy Alliance, Ruil 
Roads, Bolivar, the Great Ox, Governor Lincoln, 
and Mr. Canning, debated the various questions 
upon the civil economy of the country, exposed 
abuses in the government, suggested remedies, 
Planned improvements, and made such extensive 
reforms that we seemed to have put the whole 
Political system into a forge, and drawn it out en- 
tirely new. We grew very earnest and interest- 
ed in the conversation, and carried iton in a 
highly animated strain for some time. I main- 
tained my favorite opinions respecting the supe- 
rior understanding and sagacity of mankind at 
the present day, to which my uncle yielded a 
ready agreement. “Ihave found the same notion 
prevalent,” said he, “ among the politicians of 
Chechian.” “Chechian !” I exclaimed, “ where 
may thathe 2” “Js it possible,” replied my un- 
cle, “that you have lived so long in the world 
without hearing of the Cheshiang?” “I know 



































































































































Here my uncle made a sudden movement, as 
if some recollection had been awakened in his 
mind. He leaned backwards in bis chair, passed 
his hand across his forehead, drew up his left 
foot, and remained silent a few moments, then 
with his eyes fixed as it were upon vacancy, and 
drumming with the ends of his fingers upon the 
table he said “ That wasasad trick he served us.” 

“ He! Who 2” said [, not comprehending his 
meaning. 

“ The Man in the Moon,” answered my uncle. 

“How ! what do you mean 2” I asked. 

“ I mean the great rout and stir which the man 
in the moon occasioned in Boston some years 
ago,” was the answer. 

“TI never heard the story,” said L 

* Then I'l tell it to you,” he replied. “ It hap- 
pened the very year that I was Representative. 
[retnember it more distinctly for that reason, 
having had occasion to act upon it as a member 
of a committee of the house—” 

“ No matter,” said I, “about your being on a 
committee of the house, but tell me about the 
man in the moon.” , 

“ The man in the moon,” said my uncle, “ was 
in Boston at that time, though the precise day as 
well as the manner of bis arrival was unknown. 
Whether he came by land or water, on a cloud, 
or-a rope ladder, er a bean stalk, or bestriding a 
moon-beam, like the goblin Puck, or a Hippogriff, 
like Mahomet—nobody knew, nor thought to in- 
quire at the time of his first appearance, so 
much were all classes of people taken up with 
speculations upon the cause of his visit. It was 
about the beginning of May, as I remember, that 
the first report of his arrival got abroad ; it hap- 
pened to be a dav of remarkable weather of some 
sort, aud went afterwards by the name of the 
Cold Friday, or Hot Wednesday, or Rainy Mon- 
day, I forget which ; but it was allowed on all 
hands to be such weather for the season as had 
not been witnessed before “ within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant.” The news that the 
man in the moon was in town was told upon 
Change about orfe o’clock, and created a positive 
sensation. The price of stocks as well as of na- 
val stores, was affected hy the very first blast of 
the rumor, and the value of merchandize was 
puffed up from high to low, and from low to high 
again through every gradation of the Price Cur- 
rent,according as the gale of popular belief swept 
backwards or forwards. Some of your crafty 
and double-dealing sharpers, who blow hot and 
cold toward the same point of the compass, just 
as it suits their plans of bargain making, affected 
to disbelieve the report, bar the matter was soon 
settled beyond a doubt, the information being 
traced to Colonel Doublespec, known to be an 
eminent merchant and very specially deaf, who 
had it from a source worthy of credit, where it 
was received from very good authority ; all dis- | 
trust was therefore immediately dispelled, and 
the information sped. like lightning throughout 
the town ; the reading rooms were thronged, the 
newspaper offices were beset with crowds, the 
corners of the streets were beleaguered with 
bustling groupa, all breathless with intense anx- 
iety tolearn particulars. It was astonishing to 
observe the multitude of hopes and fears, of 
doubts and apprehensions, which this news occa- 
sioned among all ranks of people ; and what a 
variety of dissimilar e:notions it gave rise to a- 
mong individuals, according to the difference of 
their employments, tastes, dispositions, and man- 
‘ners of life. Every one imagined the event would 
bring with it some consequence immediately re- 
ferring to himself. The merchant expected to 
turn it to his advantage in the way of specula- 
tion. The politician saw in it the seeds of mighty 
events in the political world, of electioneerings, 
of cabals, perhaps of revolutions ; certain peo- 
ple of a grave character thought it the fulfilment 
of a prophecy, a token of the end of the world, 
ete.; the quidnuncs were astounded, ii was alto- 
gether a new thing in their line, they knew not 
what to makeof it. The man in the moon come 
to Boston '—what could it portend ?—what was 
his business ?—what would be the result ? It was 
astonishing—it was amazing--it was unfathoma- 
ble—in short, they were at their wits’ end. 

The news, as 1 said, made a great stir upon 
change at its first publication. In fact, the mer- 
chants are commonly the foremost to learn im- 
portant rumors, and the most prompt aud indus- 
trious in spreading them, for this they deserve 
the thanks of the community, as it makes busi- 
ness, and keeps prices in variation. In this in- 
stance, they exercised the full extent of their ge- 
nius, and turned their skill to excellent actount. 
“ The transactions” in the mercantile phrase “in 
various articles of trade were lively.” Many 
were “quoted high,” and others “in brisk de- 
mand.” The man in the moon operated all this, 
‘for it was at once perceived by our shrewd men 
of business, that he could not have come to town 
for nothing; his errand could not fail to be upon 
some matter which would affect the state of the 
market, aud speculation was thus set anxiously 
afloat to divine the particular object of his mis- 
sion ; but in the tumult and bustle of the first ex: 
citement, it was found impossible to come to any 
certainty upon this head, the accounts were so 
numerous and contradictory. The main fact, 
however, was a sufficient foundation to proceed 
upon, and those who look out for the main chance 
never care to spoil a good story by starting awk- 
ward doubts ; besides it was impossible to enter- 
tain scruples about the correctness and certainty 
of a matter countenanced by gentlemen of such 
high character and acknowledged credit in busi- 
ness; money brokers, commission merchants, 
nay, even auctioneers were mentioned, and it was 
who should get the best bargain out of it. There 
were great sales of public stock, great discount- 
ing at the banks, great shavings of notes, and 
great company projects. Jt was strongly report- 
ed that the man in the moon stood connected 
with an affair relating to expected commotion in 
Europe, and straightway all the flour in port was 
immediately bought up on speculation. Others 
whispered that bis arrival would undoubtedly be 
productive of an embargo, which caused at once 
an immense fall of lumber and potash. Some 
went so far as to speak of a war, and many great 
capitalists pricked up their ears. Others again 

ave it as their opinion, that real estate would 
all,at which surdry old gentlemen turned ex- 
ceedingly pale. There wasa general rouse and 
hurly-burly in the commuuity, every one guessed, 
questioned, conjectured, dogiwatized, philorophis- 
ed, chattered and made bargaius with such pre- 


unlooked for apparition of this wonderful strang- 
er? It was like a thunderstroke to them, they 
were amazed in the contemplation of it. It was 
an occurrence big with the most important cunse- 
quences ;—it was a etate affair,—it was a thing 
of an alarmingly suspicious character,—it was a 
black cloud upon the political horizon, it wes a 
“speck of war,”—it was au electioneering trick, 
—it was a violation of state rights,—it was a 
thing that demanded the watchful attention of 
government,—Who could the man in the moon 
be ? What did he want here ? What were his 
polities? What papers did he take ? He was 
an ambassador,--he was a runaway,--he was a 
minister of state,—he was a spy,—he was Old 
Nick,—each man put lis own explanation upon 
the affuir,-according to his party, and bis ac- 
quaiutance wittr the great political system of the 
country ; conjectures were astonishingly busy, 
apprehcasions deep and awful, rumours, doubts, 
confirmations, explanations, discoveries, devei- 
opments, abounded to such a degree as tooccupy 
the head of every statesman in the town, to the 
toial exclusion of every other topic. It was first 
announced by the newspaper editors, those pro- 
found and discriminating genuemen; in their cus- 
tomary style, “Important if true. A report from 
a source of the first respectability, was current 
in town yesterday, that the “Man in the Moon ar- 
vived here upon business of great importance to 
the nation ; the New-York papers received this 
morning make no mention of the fact. Time 
only can determine it. Postscript—Stopped the 
press to inform outreaders that the intelligence 
on our second page relating to the Man in the 
Moon is confirmedbeyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Particulars in our aext.” Some of the offices is- 
sued the information in hand-bills and extra 
sheets with immease comments, prefaces, &c. It 
afforded inexhaustible matter fur newepaper dis- 
cussion, it was impossible for the man in the moon 
to avoid mingling in the strife between the politi- 
cal parties of the day ; he wastoo important a 
personage to be allowed to stand aloof from the 
contest, the newspapers were taken up with con- 
troversies, essays, addresses, puffs, and diatribes, 
in which the politics of the man in the moon were 
handled with an athazing display of erudition, 


were assertions, replies and rejoinders without 
vuniber. The disputants grew heated and angry, 
and vented their reproaches upon one another in 
no very elegant terms. It was stated that the 
man in the moon had conferred with one of the 
executive council of the state upon political mat- 
ters; this was denied as a base and calumnious 
falsehood, propagated for the most villainons pur- 
poses, and deserving of the reprobation of every 
man of honesty and principle. Some affirmed 
that the man in the moon had expressed doubts 
asto the qualification of certain Justices ef the 
Peace. This was pronounced to be false, mali- 
cious, contemptible, defamatory ; the man who 
could utter it was a Wretched, ecurritous fellow, 
he was unworthy the name of an American,—he 
was an enemy to his country,—he was a traitor. 
The fierce disputants mauled each other with 
hard arguments without stint or remission, and 
clipped the king’s English in every shape of op- 
probrious invective, while the unfortunate man in 
the moon was lugged by the head and shouiders 
into the affray, and made a party to their inter- 
minable brawls and wranglings. 

Imagine the sensation created among the fash- 
ionable circles of the town by this event, end the 
condition of the fair ladies, those true antitypes 
of mother Eve. They were absolutely delirious 
with curiosity, and could talk of nothing else. 
New fashions, balls, the weather, engagements, 
marriages, were no longer the topics ; all were 
swallowed up in the absorbing interest which this 
wonderful new-comer excited. It was no more 
“ How do you do?” but “Have you seen the 
Man in the Moon?” What eager solicitous que- 
ries! “ How doeshe look ? How oldishe? Is 
he married 2? Where is he to be seen?” Even 
scandal was found not te be sufficiently powerful 
to stand against the mighty and overwhelming 
course of this new stream of common talk. Mrs. 
Candour, who had just succeeded in getting two 
cracked reputations within her gripe, was oblig- 
ed to keep the precious acquisition upon her 
hands, finding it impossible to bring it into cireu- 
lation under the existing excitement, and many 
excellent, friendly, and charitable speeches died 
untimely deaths, in consequence of the universal 
prevalence of the new topic. All were anxious to 
ask and hear, and guess, and think, and dream a- 
bout him ; they would have given the world to 
see the object of so much talk and wonde-ment. 
They hoped,—they expected,—they wished,— 
they feared,—they languished,—they despaired ; 
according to their whims and peculiarities, or as 
the demon of curiosity inspired their fancy, and 
set their brains in confusion with a thousand odd 
and diverse movements. Bless me! what fanias- 
tical visions did the man inthe moon stir up in 
the heads of the ladies, dear creatures! sweet 
creatures ! how many antic gambols, how many 
capricious tricke, how many whimsical pranks 
did he play in their imaginations! Never was 
such a time known before ; the noddles of the 
whole female community were completely turn- 
ed by the man in the moon, and it was a matter 
of life and death among them to learn the how, 
the when, the why, and the wherefore of this ex- 
traordinary personage. 

It is needless to particularize how this lunatic 
mania seized upon all classes of society, the man 
in the moon was in every body’s mouth, and 
thrust himself into every body’s business ; noth- 
ing else was talked of, thought of, or heard of, or 
attended to for weeks ; “ the very stones prated 
of his whereabout.” The boys ran through the 
streets shouting “ The Man in the Moon” instead 
of the “go it Jerry” of the present day. Not a 
tea-party, aconvivial meeting, a literary coterie, 
a knot of old ladies, or a caucus, could be got to- 
gether, but the man in the moon was sure to have 
a finger i the pie. No place was sacred from 
his intrusion, he even contrived to get himself in- 
to the pulpit; several eminent preachers were re- 
marked to soar in their rhetorical flights far above 
the common atmosphere of mortal understand- 
ing, doubtless aiming towards the regions of the 
moon. 

This powerful excitement was not confined 
within the limits of the town, but spread into the 
neighborhood. It extended to Cambridge, anil 
occasioned great surprize and perplexity among 
several learned professors at the college. Many 


sagacity, logic and rhetorical flourishing. There | 


moon, but that they happened unfortunately to be 
nothing at all to the purpose. | 

How long the public would have continued in 
this crack-brained state it is impossible to tell ; 
but the time for the Genera! Court to meet drew 
on, and it was predicted in all the newspapers, 
with the customary shrewdness aud foresight, 
that it would be a remarkably busy session. The 
message of the Governor was looked for with the 
most extreme anxiety. It was closely and critic- 
ally scrutioized on its appearance, and deemed a 
state paper of vast importance, It was a per- 
formance, as the newspaper editors said, contain- 
ing sound political views, correct principles, pru- 
deat maxims, and conclusive reasonings, and did 
honor to the head as well as to the heart of the 
author. However, that is veither here nor there, 
the Boston folks were too full of the man in the 


Excellency, it was determined to make the matter 
a subject of legislative investigation. Various 
members from the back counties who had not 
caught the lunatic contagion shewed strong ob- 
jection to this, as sach a mass of important pub- 
lic business was before them, such as the dog- 
tax, the incorporation of rag societies, &c. ; but 
the, moonitg party, at the bead of which stood the 
Boston deleyatign, were strong enough to carry 
all before them. Accordingly, Just as a celebrat- 
ed member from Berkshire had concluded a long 
and eloquent speech upon the “ bill to prevent 
rams and he-goats from going at large,” a mation 
was made for the indefinite postponement of the 
question, and carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority ; the house then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole upon the case of the man in 
the moon; great debates were carried on, and 
* the committee rose, reported progress, and ov- 
tained leave to sit again” from day to day for 
three weeks ; after innumcruble motions, resolu- 
tions, amendments, etc. with speeches of inter- 
minable length, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee of sixteen to wait upon the man in the 
moon, in order to learn trom him the information 
necessary to the clearing up of the mystery of his 
appearance ; this was a project which had never 
till the last moment been thought of, and was a- 
greed to as the most ingenious that could be de- 
vised. The committee was forthwith appointed, 
organized, and instructed respecting their com- 
mission ;—and now public expectation stood on 
| tiptoe, it was known that the legislature, in its 
| wisdom, had determined to ferret out the man in 
the moon with the whole of his secrets. The poli- 
ticians stood agape, the young ladies were fever- 
ish with anxious suspense,and the old ladies were 
in the fidgets. ‘The newspaper editors sharpen- 
ed their pens, and stood ready to deal out their 
several periods of eloquence upon the impending 
discovery,—all eyes were turned upon the move- 
ments of the committee of the House, to whom 
was entrusted this greut, this impertant, this 
weighty, this interesting affair. 

As the committee had. ascertained, by inquiry, 
the exact locality of the residence of the man iv 
the moon, namely, at the Exchange Coffee House, 
No. 550, they determined not to keep the publica 
single duy in the agony of suspense, they there- 
fore proceeded without delay tothe execution of 
their commission, eleeted achairman,a vice-chair- 
man and secretary, inarshalled themselves in or- 
der, and moved off with a step of slow and official 
dignity toward the spot of their destination. It 
wasa grand and imposing spectacle to see these 
grave personages with a solemn and mysterious 
air pacing along the street, from the State House 
through the wondering and swe-struck crowds 
who eyed them with looks of trembling solici- 
tude. They arrived at length at the Exchange, 
ascended the galleries to the lodgings of the Man 
in the Moon, bnt Oh! the perversities of Fate— 
he was uot there !” 

Here my uncle made a full stop, gave a loud 
hem, moved his chair, and wiped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. 

* Go on,” said I. 

“ That is the whole of the story,” said he. 

* And was the Man of the Moon never heard 
of afterward ?” 

‘“* Never.” 

“ And what did the Bostonians do upon this ?” 
asked I. 

“ They were confounded at the issue of the af- 
fair,” enid my uncle, “ but many of them shook 
their beads, and said they suspected as much all 
along; these however happened to be among the 
most deeply moonstruck during the time the fit 
was on. The Bostonians went about their busi- 
ness till some new humbug arose in the course of 
time to set them ‘in their old tuves again.’ ” 








[From the Western Tiller.] 
OUR MORALS. 

The New-York Enquirer tells a very pleasant 
story of Tabathy Flanegan, or some other com- 
fort loving spouse, whose good lord and master 
being an unmerciful toper, when deep in his cups 
was wont to be as brutal as other topers, of 
which Tabathy received frequent and not the 
most pleasant testimonials, such as being locked 
up in a dark room, or flouted and driven from kis 
presence, while the bacchanalian service was 
performing. In reqnitance of all which, and for 
an example to all good wives, kindly remember- 
ing Doctor Lausea, she quietly slipped into his 
daily bottle a few grains of tartur emetic, epicac, 
and assafetida ; how that the clever gentleman 
grasped the bottle with all imaginable fervour, 
drank like a fish, made monstrous wry faces ; his 
dear loving wife looking at him through the key- 
hole ofher prison ; how he sickened like a dog in 
the distemper, came to his senses, unlocked the 
dvor, flew to the arms of the innocent wife, told 
her that the beastly stuff was killing him, and 
had well nigh destroyed the tone of his stomach ; 
how he instantly reformed, and became a sober, 
honest, decent man. Blessed be that man, bless- 
ed be that age which brought forth that man, 
who discovered this miraculous cure for the 
pestilence. 

Billy Pitt, Say and Ricardo, and all the caleu- 
lators and economists of cumpound and duuble 
compound, for funds and sinking funds, have 
discovered nothing equal to this tittle capital in 
human affairs ;—why, it multiples, divides, cuts 
off and multiplies more than a penny put out be- 
fore the flood, which would long since have 
‘summed up to an amount measured only by 

globes of solid gold, yes, solid globes of god. 

Let us see how the account stands. 

Epicaec, tartar emetic and assafcetida, one 








moon to pay any great heed to the tropes of his 1 





cipitate and pertinacious eagerness, that you 
would have thought they consitered four and ; 
twenty hours too few to do a day's work ir. 


profound treatises upon the subject were pubiish- | dose, saved 6 1-4 cts. 
ed by them, and inserted in the Transactions of | Cost of going to the apothecary shop, stop by 


, the American Academy, they were read with | the way io returning from the dram shop,nothing. 


Time lost in sicknesa, two hours; what ie thie 
to a drunkard ? potting. 

Actual increase of the 6 1-4 cent capital. 

The expense of ove pint of whiskey pet 


day, 6 1-4 cts: 
Brandy, gin, or toddy, per day, 25 cts. 
Average, 15 ers. 
365 daysina vear,at 15 cts.each, $54 55 


Time lost in toping, and while drunk, tw@ 
hours per day, iu one year ; 30 days at 50 tenté 
per day, 13 00 

Avernge time cut from each life, 15 years; at 
$365 per year, 00 

Cost of sickness, liver, complaints, gout, rheus 
matism, cénsumptions, and billious 
brought on by toping and draming, conse? 
quent toss of business, ineludiag docter p> Ok. 
n year, ' 

As to quarrels, vice, and crimes, family a 
neighbourhood disturbances, they are but trified 
and must not be estimated. 

Thus, the lowest estimate of expenses attend 


| ing topers and drunkards, in the ordinery walks 


of life, and not including the time cut off from 
life, is per annum, 00 

The class a little above the ordinary, who teke 
the purest and best, in the purest style, will be 
twice or thrice that sum—put the —A 
at $100 00 

In the state from the best estimates, there afe 
of both classes 40,000. 

$120 each per annum is, $40,000,000 

Add to each the time cut off from life, and, the 
sum is too’ great for cominon estiutate; being 
more than 200 millions of dollars. 

The tax paid for all the purposes of govern: 
ment will not amount to more than one-fourth of 
the four miilions. 

Here, then, is a dishursement of 6 1-4cents for 
each toper and drunkard, which netis a Hb My 
come of } $4,000,000 00 

Now, if it he good, fit and profitable, that the 
legislature should pass laws that citizens should 
not kill one another, why isit not equally neces- 
sary, fit and proper, to pass those which shall 
prevent them from wilfully killing themeelves 
and families ? the remedy is cheap, the law isa 
humane one ; prescribe by law a single duse of 
Mr. Lauseau’s medicine ; if good’ wives do not 
see fit to administer it, pay the sheriff or don- 
stable out of the public treasury for the humane 
act of turning beasts into huwan shape, into so- 
ber useful members of society. 


PARIS. " 

At the Asaizes for the department of the Tard, 
now holding at Albi, Pierre Peyre, a farmer, 
John Antony Bose, formerly a schoolmaster, 
and à woman of the name of Laporte, have 
been put on their trial for the murder of Mr.Luur, 
Mayor of the commune of Olonzac. The indict- 
ment gives the following account of the erin :— 
On the 29th of November last, Mr. Laur had spent 
the evening at the house of Mr. Pagas, Registrar 
to one of the tribunals. On his return home, § 
little after 10 o’clock, in company with another 
person, he was fired at from behind an old gate, 
throngh one of the chinks of which the atsussin 
took aim sthim. The instrument made use of 
on the occasion must have been heavily loaded, 
as the report was tremendous. In the wall be- 
hind Mr. Laur were found four sluge, and three 
others took effect upon his body—one in the loins, 
another in the neck, and the third in the head. 
He fell bathed iu his blood, gave very few signs 
of life, and in three quarters of an bour expired. 
Mr. Laur was well known to have enemies in the 
cominune, and amongst the most ardent were 
Peyre and Bose, his brother-in-law. The Mayor 
had atone time caused Peyre to be arrested for 
travelling without a passport. This proceeding 
was followed on the part of Peyre by denuncia- 
tions and threats of vengeance against the Mayor. 
The following curious circumstance led to the’ 
discovery of the supposed assassin :—Some ond 
remarked that from the number of slugs he fired 
and the loudness of the report, whoever had fred 
must have a mark upon his shoulder, if it were a 
musket he made use of, or upon his cheek if it 
were a pistol. ‘I'he morning after the murder it 
was observed that Peyre had a contusion and 
blackness upon the right cheek, and several 
scratches upon the right side of the nose. The 
care with which he sought to conceal the wonnd, 
and the improbable causes which he assigned for 
it, increased the suspicions already entertained 
against him. He-was arrested. In answer to 
the various questions put to him, he gave denials, 
even upon facts cf the most simple and positive 
nature, which were sworn to by unexceptionable 
witnesses. Jt soon appeared, according to the. 
indictment, that Peyre was but the instrament of 
Bose, who had swuro an implacable hatred to the 
Mayor, and who, by his superior education and 
intelligence, exercised au unlimited power over 
the mind of Peyre. Hose had written pamphlets 
and preferred denunciations against the Mayor, 
with a view to precure his dismisxal—but finding 
these measures ineffectual, he had been heard to 
say, at onetime, “ You will learn someday, that 
something has happened to bim ;” at another, 
“ He must die by a musket shot.” The indictment 
goes cn to state that Bose instigated Peyre to 
commit the crime, and fized the place and the 
time, and after giving him his instruction, he set 
out on the 20th for Narbonne, thereby secnring 
for himself the plea of an alibi. The woman La- 
porte is accused as an accessary for the following 
reasons :—she is the sister-in-law of Bose, whose 
hatred fer the Mayor she fully joined in. She 
had frequently asked the wife of the Brigadier of 
gens-darmes when the brigades would go to Saint 
Pons, where they were to appear ag witnesses 
upon atrial, and it was the day they went there 
that was chosen forthe murder. For months be- 
fore she was in the habit of talking of the Mayor; 
with hatred and contempt, aud was Leard to say 
“ that a bow! should be made of his bead, and 
that a sauce should be prepared for him.” She 
had even specified the 22th or 29th of November 
as the period likely to see her predictions sceom- 
plished. For some evenings before the murder 
she had been seen about the bouseof Pagas, 
where the Mayor was accustomed to pass his 
evenings. On these orcasions she generatly had 
her shoes in her hand for the purpose of approach- 
ing the house without being perceived, and see- 
ing who was there. After the murder some one 
remarked to her “ that it would have been suffi- 
cient to have wounded the Mayor, but that it 
was odious to have killed him.” To which she 
replied, “Tiatif he kad been only wounded he 
might, though in his bed, have been able to 








write.” The witnesses are to the oumber of 167, 
of whess are for the prisoness. 
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LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EUROPE. 
No. XL . 





Errqcette. Ino Europe, as in America, much 
depends upon Etiquette, and one who is travelling 
ought to be tolerably versed in such matters be- 
fore he attempts to go int: much society. With 
all the etiquette, however, of Europeans, there is, 
E find, less stiffnees in their manners generally, 
than there is in our own countrymen. There is 
less formality and reserve at an evening party of 
the first people in Paris, than there is at one of 
our regular or irregular built jams in Boston. 
This may eppexr strange when, we look at the 
many people one meets, with titles enough to fill 


ing at their button-holes to fill :some of our anti- 
roomns ; but itis no less strange than true. I have 


gry hat under my arm all the evening, although 
at‘first-it was eterrible incumbrance, and cer- 
tainly the idle custom of bidding the master and 
mistress of the house good bye is much better 
dispensed with. It is quite comfortable walking 
mto a drawing room without any other ceremony 
than being announced at the door, (which gen- 
erally not one in 2 hundred hears) chatting a few 
minutes ebout the fashions, or the new quadrille, 
and then turning on one’s heel -without further 
ceremony and going home, often ‘without seeing 
the lord of the mansion or any of his family. There 
is so much exse and comfort in French company 
that I like it very much, and should like to see 
some of its fashions adopted in our little scandal 
loving city. 

But what I have more particularly to mention 
at this time is the etiquette of complimentary 
billets or invitations. I can offer no better idea 
of what they are than by giving the following 
copy of two,—such as are most commonly used 
en similar occasions. 

The first is an invitation to a funeral, and the 
exactitude with which every member of the fam-. 
ily is mentioned, even to the youngest child, is 
curious, to say the least. . 

Monsieur Jean-Bartiste BAILLIERE, Mes- 
sieurs, Mesdames et Mesdemoiselles' Ratitn, 
Messieurs et Mesdames Baiiurere, M. et Mad- 
ame Frorent Baitiyr, Mademoiselle Gusi.ton, 
Messieurs ct Measdemoiselles Rozinet et Sacvet, 
M. et Madame Covcates, ont lhonneur de vous 
faire part de la perte douloureuse qu'ils viennent 
de faire de Madame Apetaipe-Cetine RA- 
TIER, leur Epouse, Fille, Belle-Fille, Sceur, 
Belle-Seur, Niece, Tante et Cousine, decedee, ea 
a maison & Paris, le 19 janvier 1827. 

Invitations to weddings are given in a similar 
manner. The next sample is of a pleasanter na- 
ture, and undoubtedly brought as much joy to the 
happy father’s friends as the occasion of send- 
ing it did to himself. After receiving such a note 
as this, every boy is expected to call with their 
kind congratulations and inquiries. 


Madame de Grave est heureusement accouchee 
@un Garcon. 
La Mere et enfant se portent bien. 
Monsieur Edouard de Grave a lhonneur de 
vous en faire part. 
Paris, ce 2 March 1827. 


This is I think a much better way of doing 
things than the custom in England, of advertis- 
ing the birth of every child. These customs, the 
product of refinement in an old country, are very 
amusing, although sometimes expensive to those 
‘who receive such billets, for they invariably cost 
a clean dress, coath hire, and time enough for a 
eall. ; 

Farewet To Paris. That short and melan- 
-choly word farewell is sooner said than forgotten ; 
and as I quitted Paris, probably forever, I felt a 
peculiar reluctafice to pronounce it. The ac- 


quaintance with a few families in the metropolis | 


of France afforded me so much pleasure during 
the last four months, that although I entered it a 
stranger, I quitted it with regret. I took my 
place in the Diligence at three o’clock on a Sun- 
day afternoon, and started for the kingdoff of 
the Netherlands. We left Paris on the west, and 
rising a hill eoon after we got outside the gate, 
had a fine view of the whole city and part of the 
neighboring country, which is very pleasant. 
We passed the famous forest of Bondy towards 
dark, and the moon soon after, beginning to shed 
its light upon surrounding objects, I threw a 


“Jast, long, lingering look behind,” and settled» to the no less renowned Bonaparte, and lastly, 


myself calmly in one corner of the coupe to sleep 
if possible, or, at any rate, to repose. On the 
morning of the 12th March we stopped at a little 
village and had a tolerable breakfast for a French 
inn, consisting of a cup of coffee and some bread 


and butter, which would ill conform with that of 


Paris or London. Pursuing our journey,we cross- 


ed the river Oise, and arrived in the afternoon at 
the city of Cambray, which was once a Roman 
colony, and will be long remembered by those 
who hold in reverence the name of the author of 
Telemachus, the archbishop Fenelon. The 
bishop’s remains are said to be preserved to this 
day in the oratory of one of its bospitals. This 
place was once the head quarters of the duke of 
Wellington, as commander in chief of the allied 
armies. Cambray once contained twelve church- 
es, of which, only two now remain. It being a 
walled city, I was a little amused at crossing so 
many draw bridges, and gates, at the outer of 
which the passports of the passengers were de- 
manded. This city bas some handsome build- 


ings, and a church ; but our stay was only that of 


an hour, and I had little time to see any thing. 

Vaxenciennes. After leaving Cambray, the 
scenery of the country, which bad before appear- 
ed unvaried, began to assume a more interesting 
appearance, and the village spires were to be seen 


than five minutes out of sight of one church 
steeple, and once I counted eleven without. look- 
ing behind me. Valenciennes is also a walled 
city, and here, also, our passports were demand- 
ed. We had just sat down to eat a little dinner, 
when-we were called to open our truvks, that 
our baggage might be inspected by the custom- | 
house officers previous to quitting the country ; a | 
couple of francs soon settled the business with- | 
ont the trouble of deranging my affzirs, and I re- 

turned to the inn to finish my soup. The dinner 

was served in a most slovenly manner, ‘and no 

one, unless acquainted with French manners, 

odours, and eating, could have relished it. Our 

napkins were dirty, the table cloth and plates 

were any thing but clean, and altogether such as 

the delicate stomach of an Euglishman or an 

American, unused to travelling, would not relish. 

I made a tolerable repast, however, and we again 

started on our journey. The Valenciennes wo- 

men are celebrated in France as being very hand- 

some, but they probably were unaware of the 

taste and inquisitiveness contained in our Dili- 

gence, or they would have no doubt shown them- 

selves. Valenciennes is not so pleasant a place as 

Cambray, but it is very strongly fortified, and 

possesses natural advantages not common in 

France. 

Tue Netnerztanns. Our being again soon 

stopped by custom-house officers was a pretty 

sure indication of having entered the confines ,of 

another country. Our passports were not de- 

manded, but the trunks underwent a more rigor- 

ous investigation than at Valenciennes. At that 

place it was merely a form and there was little or 

no difficulty, but at'the little village where we 

now stopped, dressing cases were opened, shirts 

unfolded, questions asked, and books looked into 

with a great deal of civility and no little care. A 

large manuscript book of Felt’s manufacture, in 

which is recorded the name of many a friend who 

‘has been kind to me in my travels, my private 

opinions on many subjects, and which few would | 
have patience to read, was turned over and over, 

and J believe theeofficers would have taken it a- 

way from me, but seeing I looked wistfully at it, 

and having a little compassion for a fellow mor- 

tal’s failings, they let it pass and eased nry-anxie- 

ty by telling me to lock up the trunk. 

At Mous, the first town we arrived at of any 

note, in Belgium, we stopped an hour and a hulf. 

We passed through four different gates to get into 

the town, and the walls appeared in many places 

to be newly rebuilt. This city was founded by 

Julius Cesar, and the great church is said to be 

built upon the site of a castle built by him. I 

went into a coffee house to pass the leisure time, 

while our horses and conductor were getting 

ready, with a couple of Dutchmen, who. spoke 

the French language ; these men were passen- 

gers in the inside, and as I was alone in the coupe, 

L only had an opportuiity of speaking to them 

occasionally in the course of our ride. The coffee 

house was not so handsomely furnished as those 

of Paris, nor so neat, but it was crowded with 

Dutchinen, almost all smoking a long pipe, so 

that at first the heat was almost suffocating. 

With difficulty we procured a seat in one corner, 

and calling for some beer we cat down to while 

away an idle half hour,and enjoy the scene areund 

us. Our libations being finished, we once more 

mounted the Diligence, and on our arrival at the 

gates found them shut. The guard would not 

open them until each passenger iad paid one sol 
iv French money, and then after along rattling 

of keys and turning of bolts we were allowed to 

pursue our way over cafals and dykes unmolest- 
ed. I put myself into as easy a position as possi- 
ble and dropped into a sleep, from which I did 
not awake till the conductor informed me that we 
had arrived at Bruxelles, and he wanted two 
francs and a half besides my fare in the Dili- 
gence. The whole country through which I 
travelled from Paris to Bruxelles is replete with 
ancient and classic recollections, and at almost 
every step the traveller takes he traverses some 
ground where Julius Cesar trod, where armies 
fought, and where generals bled. In fact, no 
courtry in the world has a more interesting his- 
tory than thatof the United Netherlands, and 
that part of France which bordersit. The differ- 
ent districts have passed through so many differ- 
ent governments, have at times bowed in subjec- 
tion to so many monarchs from the Roman down 





by the interference of the Allied Powers of Eu- 
rope, given inkeeping to the House of Orange, 
that, one cannot go over the ground without feel- 
ing something of a curiosity and a reasonable de- 
sire to go more deeply into the history of the 
places he visits than my time and business will 
at present allow. 





AMALGAMATION. 
Avery civil old Lady residing in Congress- 
street, Boston, who has been as remarkable for 


not only faintings arid convulsions, but epilepsy 
and paralysis, were the consequence of coming 
in contact with one of these immoral dealers in 
blanks and prizes. But within a week or two, 
Madame Respectable has been courting and coax- 
ing the Brokers, and greeting them with her most 
fascinating smiles. Whether before the late 
union she bestowed upon any of them the jewel 
of her chastity, Fame hath not yet said, nor hath 
the tongue of scandal dared to utter such a sur- 
mise ; but that she hath taken sundry of these 
gentlemen to her embraces, nay, boasted of their 
“ adhesion,” is a fact which she hath proclaimed 
with her own lips.* This consummation, so de- 
voutly desired by Madam Respectable, has pro- 
duced nothing yet but abortion, and it is generally 
believed that the old lady is actually past bearing. 
It is understood that she is quite melancholy since 
her recent misearriage, and it is very certain that 
she preserves, oa that subject, a silence too deep 
and sacred to be invaded even by the approact: of 
her most intimate friends. She consoles herself 
in the morning by embellishing her face with a 
profusion of cosmetics, and scraping the tartar 
from ler teeth; while thoze who pass her for- 
lorn residence in the evening may hear the fol- 
lowing hymn, sung by the good lady and a select 
few of her most favored paramours. 


Toune—-All Saints. 
Amalgamation ! heavenly power, 
Our warmest thoughts engage ; 
Thou art the safest gurde of youth, 

The sole support ofage. 


Amalgamation’s lesson 's hard— 
Yet we, on trial, find, 

It makes us give up nothing nore, 
Than freedom of the mind. 


Amalgamate, and all the staia 
That moment we remove, 

Of Federal sin—-and are restored 
To pardon and to love. 


What though the angry Federslists 
Like billows round us roar? 

Thou wilt preserve us from theit rage, 
And give us place and power. 

Amalgamation, welcome! we 
Will worship at thy shrine : 

Though Feds despise and Demos laugh, 
‘Our souls are wholly thine. 

; PAUSE. : 

What cannot ’Malvamation do ? 
Wonders it can perform : 

Its powerful charm breaks parties up, 
Aud lays the loudest storm. 

Haste, then, Amalgamation ! haste ! 
Tis thine to reconcile 

Our hands and hearts to those who once 
Were odious, low and vile. 

What sight beneath the arch of heaven, 
Has most of heaven to boast ? 

Our ancient hatred turned to love, 
And giting up the ghost. 

O for that summit of our hopes,— 
Pockets with dollars crammed, 

Exclusive power, and vested rights-~ ' 
The rest may all be ———. 


* Sce Daily Advertiser, May 17, first page. 





THE SCHOOLS. 

Four or five months ago, a memorial, signed by 
several hundred of the most respectable citizeus, 
was presented to our School Committee. The 
memorial contained a respectful petition that the 
cominittee would consider the expediency of pro- 
viding for instruction in the French and Spanish 
languzges in the public Latin School. What has 
ever been done with the memorial, since it fel) in- 
to the hands of the committee, is not known; 
and, from the length of time that bas elapsed, it is 
not probable that the committee intend to furnish | 
their fellow-citizens with any information re- 

specting its fate. They are, doubtless, engaged 

in the much more important labor of preparing 

for the annual dinner at Faneuil Hall. One squad 

of their honorable body may be supposed to he 

acting as a committee of invitation, and looking 
out for the strangers of distinction that are to 
grace their triumph on that glorious anniversary. 
Another sub-committee are probably contracting 
for the roust-pigs. the ducks, and the chickens, 
that are to he ‘offered as a sacrifice to the Great 
Diana of the Bostoniaus. Another portion of 
the grand body is supposed to be selecting the 
Madeira an the Champagne to be poured out in 
sentimental libations ; while a fourth is distilling 
wit from the brain of the whrole body, which, in 
the form of toasts, will astonish the whole crea- 
tion, aud cause the members of the Phi Beta 
Kappa to hide their dimieished beads and blash- 
ing faces from the consuming brightness of Fan- 
euil Hall. 

Seriously, what is the reason that the gentle- 
men of our schoo! committee are thus negligent 
and inactive ? Have they not sufficient time to 
| attend to the concerns of education ? If that be 

| the case, let them resign their places, and make 
room for those who have more leisure, willing- 





sober morality as for sparkling wit, and who has, 
by common and universal consent, obtained the 





an every direction. At Do time were we more 


characgeristic name of Madame Respectable Dai- . ’ 
ly, has, of late, exhibited alarming symptoms of , homical gentlemen ! who appropriate six thou- 
prudery and coquettishgess. In the daysof her 
youth she was never known to look with com- 
placency upon the politicians called Democrats, | vhom ever enter college. But is arly extraordi- 
but her only intercourse was with the old honest, hary or additional appropriation required to carry 
hale Federalists of the Wazhington and Hamilton into effect the prayer of the memorial ? Not a 
School ; now she is flisting with every yqung ad- | dollar. We have the authority of the experienc- 
ministration dandy that approaches within speak- | &4 and accomplished principal of the Latin School 
ing distance, and teers through the sticks of her | fr declaring that the French and Spanish lan- 
fan at every unfledged republican who struts in | &¥4€es may be taught to the first, second, and 
State-street, with his hands ip his breeches pock- ‘ . 
ets, jingling his change. There wasatime, when | penditure of money, and without interference 
the good old lady could not endure the approach | with the studies now required. Do the gentle- 
of a Lottery Broker, and she has been known to inen of the committee imagine that the know- 
faint at the sight of a lottery ticket. So strong ledge of these languages is of no importance ? 
‘was this antipathy, that, if report speaks eooth, | !f £0 let them say what young man is fit for a 


‘ness, and capacity for the station. Are they un- 
willing to add to the expenses of the city? Eco- 


, sand dollars a year to one school of less than two 
| hundred pupils, not more than a fifth part of 


. third classes of the school, without additional ex- 


comtting-house, or even for the place of common 
sailor on board a ship trading to any part of Eu- 
rope (except England) or to South America,with- 
out such kaowledge? How many of their own 
sons can translate a foreign invoice, or under- 
stand a foreign price-current? And isit ef no 
importance that our children should be taught the 
living languages of those nations, With whom our 
intercourse is almost daily increasing ? Must they 
lose five or six hours a day at, the writing and 
English grammar schools, and when at an age 
sufficiently advanced to enter the Latin School, 
lose three, four, or five years in studying Latin 
and Greek, or be withdrawn entirely from the 
public schools ? 

‘The general outline of our school system is a 
good one, but in the filling up of the detuils, 
many important improvements may yet be made, 
without adding a dollar to the present liberal ap- 
propriation for its support. The public schocls 
have attained a high reputation, but more of it 
has been acquired by pufling thai by the real la- 
bor of the school committee. There are indi- 
viduals in this committee who are willing to labor, 
and who are qualified to perform the duties of 
their station ; but, as a body, consummate quack- 
ery is its prominent attribute. 





OUR CHRONICLE, 

Messrs. Wells and Lilly have in press a satiri- 
cal poem, entitled, “ Our Chronicle—of 1826.” 
The writer infornts his readers that it was pre- 
pared and intended for publication on the first 
of January last, but unavoidable circumstances 
prevented the execution of his purpose. Form- 
ing, however, a collection of reminiscences of 
the past year, and of some previous events con. 
nected with them, be has presumed that it may 
not be wholly uninteresting, though we are sever- 
al months advanced in 1827. The topics of the 
poem are exhibited in the following 


ARGUMENTUM. 

The Poet, in two stanzas, gravely discourseth of the past year. The 
criminal character of Ahn and Alma Figure of this 
poem. Different kinds of immortality on earth. Patriots—Ships— 
Priests—Pills—Love —Law—Logic—College reminiscences. — Poetry. 
Reviewers—Going to Congress. Way to get there. ‘Congress. 
President cares nothing for Congress. Minister to Panama. Salaries 
nine thousand dollars nothing. Mr. Webster. Mr. Sergeant. Me. 
Anderson. Bankrupt Bill. Sus osition of debts. Law. Habeas 
Corpus. Crazy Senators. Mr. Holmes. Pocahontas. Dixon's line. 
Secretaries. Never should fight. Constitution-menders. Mr. M’Duf- 
fie. Supreme Court of United States. Law again. Ladies no law- 
yers. Jobn Randolph insults them iy the galleries. Saratoga. Good 


nacemake 





waters for Mr. —— Bolivar—not married—Captain P****p, Pi- 
rates. Court Martial. Mexico. Ocean. Lafayette. President quar- 
rels with the Commodore. St b Nahant. Boston. Fulton 





Line. North river Landing. Catskill Mountains. The Springs. New- 
York—Mount Washington. Falling of the White Mountains. Death 
of the Presidents. Eulogies all . C e held in an 
old meeting house. College life. Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Justice 
Story. Unchristian law about ballotting. The Society no toast-mak- 
ers. Classical Literature. Greece. Lord Cochrane. New-York. 
Melancholy state of heathenism there. Castle’ Garden. Robertson. 
John Cleves Symmes—A good and sensible theory. Grand Jurors. 
New-York trials. Jacob Barker. Greek Frigate, Four Theatres. 
Mr. Kean. Philadelphia. Col. Pluck. General Jackson, Mr. 
C**v. The Reviewers. Etymology of Fine Fellows. North-Ameri- 
can—has a good deal of natural affection. U. S. Review. Poets no 
editors. Novels. Ladies. Romances. Jasper Murphy. No Ro- 
mance in North America. Indians. Europe. America. Meeting of 
Congress. Conclusion ia the manner of an Arabian Story teller ! 





As specimens of the manner in which the poet 
has execyted his task, we have been permitted to 
subjoin a few stanzas. 


I. 
Harkto the knell of Time ! the dying year 
Flings its last farewel! to the cheerless world— 
Stern nature comes to drop one frozen tear, 
Io the dim manile of her terrors furled ; 
While saddened man casts his fond looks behind, 
Atid shivering pours his sorrows to the loud bleak wind. 
II. 
The seasons pays unheeded—and the tale 
They murmur in our ears unheeded tov, 
Until we listen to this wintry wail 
Of our departing days—and then how few, 
Alas! what dreazns their shadowy forms appear, 
Sinking for aye, in the, isrevocable year. 
III. 
There's nothing mora! in an Aimanac— 
But, take it as you will, tis quite profane : 
Fall of strange riddles that your patience rack, 
Wit in despair, and jokes brought fortts in pain. 
Tt has no dissertations on reflection, 
And flouts you if you dare tc talk of reirospection. 
Iv. 
The men who make such visionary books 
Arefelons in the act of pamphleteering ; 
And each should eat the weather that he coeks, 
Where I bis judge—and that without a hearing 
For, bothering us with citcles and ellipses, 
The soul, say they, meanwhile, may suffer some eclipses. 
* i * * * * 
VIt. 
There is a wizzard influence with most men 
To sect what they seem born for, low or high— 
Tis no partic’lar question how, or when— 
A kind of mundane immortality, 
Which having won, and finished all they meant, 
Eack dies content—a pauper or a President. 
Vit. 
Some seek it in the sea of battle—and 
They die in pride, if victory light their plume— 
And some in virtue and that love of land 
A glowing record on a patriot’s tomb , 
And thus they moulder. on the historic page 
Or brighten as they curse or glorify their age ! 
IX. 
Some seek it too, in building lofty barks 
In towering state tu whiteno’er the blue ; 
Pouring upon our shores like modern arks, 
The chaos dun of Afric and Peru— 
Resolved to prove an enterpfising nation 
And make the sea all canvass with their navigation. 
xX. 
Some seek for immortality in robes— 
Io learning deep—ecclesiastical: 
And some in dreaming over stars and lobes, 
_ And finding uothing out, at last—at ali ! 
Such is the vanity of human wishes, 
And such the taste of man for strange ungod!y dishes. 
XI. 


Some seek it too in making pills—round things 
That wake unseemly broils, and wring the sovi 
Into a sickly hopelessness, which brings 
A bill to pass, and that, ppon the whole, 
Is a hard dose, which many take quite i!!, 
Because of doctor's pills, the bitterest is the bil). 
XII. 
An immortality in love '—some men 
Will have their heaven oo earth—and many find ~ 
A jov im telling what their hopes have been, 
And how they calculate on womankind. 
Perfectibility, with them, is marriage— 
A country seat—a houk, wife, children, and a carriage ° 
XIII. 
Some seek for immortality in iv, 
The high-priest of professions—but *tis known 
That many wichis have come to it so raw, 
That from the temple they have quickly fowa— 
Finding that fame required them to be rustv, 
Versed in the types of old and sm-iling somewhat masty. 
t ° eo 


* 
XXXV. 
There is a thin and swarthy senator 
Mad with much learning end a tongue o'er free, 
Who not content to live by wit and law, 





During the long vacation gues tos-a, 


He is a kind of literary weazle 
And holds the glorious place of legislative teazle. 
XXXVI. ‘ 
He has stormed onward tow for twenty years ; 
Flashing aod brilliamt as the meteor, sent 
O’er southera skies, when all its dewy tears 
Are fal'ing from the starry firmament ! 
Such ishis pathos when he stirs the Indies, 
wind summagy shapes and sounds alike from Heaven and Hodes, 
XXXVIT. 
He is the licens'd jester of the coart— 
A petly pyrotechaic politician — 
Moving with all a razor’s roval port, 
The bilious general of the opposition. 
The dull and dubious all declare hin crary— 
But then in genins he’s a perfect Esierhary ! 
XXXVIII. 
He cast a curse on Panama, fnderd 
He could not well do better aad be civil, 
For every measure waits from him the meed 
And honour of dismiseal tothe devil—- 
For so it is, in spite of waven noses, 
The better it succeeds, the stronzer he Op pases. 
XXNXIX. 
He is a walking reservoir of gall— 
The evanescent essence of all bilew 
* And should he find his spleen is growing small, P| 
He'li daily ride a sharp backed horse a mile, 
To sur his godly juices to their duty 
Of pouring alcohol on government, aad beauty | 
XL. 


He is the thinnest senator on earth— 
Aud hasa voice the thinnest of his geuder, 
But to what thrills its eloquence gives birth, ‘ 
Go ask the riv’d and galvanized offender! 
Sometimes far north his withering fancy roams, 
And you may get particulars from Mr. : I«⸗ · · 
a * 3— * * 
LXXII. 
Nahant is like tu any harreu rock, 
Basking and baking in the summer ray— 
Where ladies bonnetless the sunshine mock, 
To make them brunettes in the natural way ! 
You have a beach, some billiards, but no tree⸗⸗ 
And go there just to catch the serpent, of a breeze. . 
LXXUL. 
Upon the whole ‘tis something very quizzical 
Po see so much of fashion in the fog— 
And scholars throwing oJ the metaphysical, — 
To wait on belles in het days of the dog ! Se 
Aud that too in the home of all the blues, 
Bee grass in frunt—behind you, Lynn and all its shoes! - +” 
LXXIV. 
Yet Boston is au enterprising place, 
Aud one of those fine cities where we go 
To test the charms of literature and grace“ 

And beauty, foo, far better than so so-— ’ 
The State Louse is a monster—aod looks down 
In spite of Park street steeple, on the glorious tows. 

LXXV. 
There are some handsome palaces, and squares, | 
And all looks brilliant when the skies are blue 3 
A common, dedicate tu cows and fairs— 
The birth place of our independence, too— 
There is much done by way of navigation— 
In short, it is the next hest parlour of ihe nation ! 
LXXVI. 
Tt has a spaciousness of soul we love— 
A length and breadth of thought we all admire ; $ 
Pride, taste, munificence—all things that move 
To great exertion—When there's been a fire, 
They do not linger o’er the ashes long, 
But bhocks—hanks—market-houses summon hack my song. 
LXXVIL. ‘ 
They have a mayor, I say it without flattery, 
The noblest of his calling, but alas! . 
Mall or no wall, thev’ve nothing like the Battery, 
Or streets all magic with the clare of gas! 4 
They are iminortal for promoting knowledge, 
And many a noble legacy “ z0es to college.” 





GEMS. 
A correspondent at Charleston, S. C. has sent 
us the following “ verses,” which he says were 





minister—a pious gentleman, who went from 
Connecticut to warn the wicked and ungodly of the 
South, to “ repent of their sins and be baptized.”: 
fu copying them, our correspondent assures Us 

that he adhered strictly to the orthography and 
punctuation ofthe original. We feel an honest. 
pride in preserving for posterity (as we bave ae 

doubt it will “ reach its destination”) such a liter-” 
ary treasure. Connecticut (our own dear native 

state) has been deservedly celebrated as the Par- 
nassus of New-England; and the admirers of 
indigenous poetry will be pleased to see, that, in 

these degenerate days, a puet has sprung up to 

perpetuate the name and honor of that state,— 
after the fame of Hopkins, Barlow, and Trumbull 

shall have been forgotten. ‘The friends and patrons 
of the reverend gentleman will also be flattered 

with this specimen of the genius of their juvenile 

charge, who, amidst the laborious duties of bis 

profession finds leisure to sport with the muset- 


Lines whriiten By S. S. B. fur his Essteemed frieud Miss —-— 
Charleston March the 2 1827 
1 Permit me now dear friend ; 
Before we assunder part, 
-Totender unto you 
The friendship of my heart. 


2 May you be prospered in all your ways ; 
And of God may you be biesst, 
And in a heavenly mantion 
Your soul forevér reast. 


3 Once we were strangers now were friends, 
* We are friends but now must part, 
But oft my prayers shall ascend for you, 
Tpat God may change your heart. 


4. And if on earth we meet no more : 
To enjoy each other society sweet, 
May we be prepared by grace 
To meet ia that world of biiss. 


5 Where all is harmony peace and love 
Among the heavenly host, 
There may you and I be found 
lothed with Christ’s righteousness. 


6 This shall be my prayer wherere I go 
That when we leave this world of woe 
Ourer souls to Jesus Christ may goe 
Triamphant after death. 


few days since, of asign-board in the city of New- 
York. 

Quako Miui⸗y. Jr. 

Sweep Office 
Going out to all sorts of dais works 
done here 
by 

Mrs. Wilson. 

N. B. Boots cleaned quick. 


A musical gentleman traye}ting in the easter® 
country, thus describes a town on the Kennebec, 
famous for satc-mills. 


grinding, board sawing, clapboard -and-shingle-weat- 


and over-ranning with God-defying gondola-mep, 
and halter.if-not-hell deserving raftsmen. You know 
my nice and tender ear, musically, and will pardes 





| Irishman.” I run te long words without meaning, 


written in a young lady’s Album, by a Baptig’ 


The following is a literal copy, transcribed 6 


It is adamned, ricketty-racketty, plaster-of-Parie 
ing village, inhabited by very preity girls and women,” 
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ul atiribute it to the delightful harmony of 
— — performers on the mill-file within 
whispering distance. 


We know not who was the author of the fol- 
lowing exquisite Song, sung at the “ Suffotk 
Bar” dinner, last week, at the Exchange Coffee 
House ; but the Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance ought to give him a liberal See, to 
write no more Anacreomtics. It is an antidote 
to five hundred bottles of Dr. Chambers’s Speci- 


fic. 
ONTIC. 
— Tune—Nora Creina. 


Fill again the mantling bowl, 
Nor fear to meet the morning breaking : 
None but slaves should bend the soul 
Bencath the chains of mortal making : 
Fill your beakers to the brim, 
Bacchus soon shall lull your sorrow ; 
Let delight, 
But crown the night, 
And care may bring her clouds to-morrow ! 


Here’s a cup of rosy wine ‘ 
Witn virgiu purenees deeply blushing, 
Beauty pressed it from the vine, 
While love was there to charm it gushing ; 
He who dares to drink it now, 
Shall drink sach bliss as seldom gladdens ; 
The Moslem’s dream, 
Shall joyless seem, 
To him whose brain its rapture maddens. 


Pleasure eparkies on the brim, a 
Lethe lies far deeper iu it, 
Both, enticing, wait for him, 
Whose heart is warm enough to win it. 
Hearts !ike ours ife’er they chill, 
Soon with Love again must lighten : 
Skies may wear, 
A darksome air, ‘ 
Where suftshine, most is known to briditen. 


Then fill—fill high ithe mantling bowl, 
Nor fear to meet the morning breaking, 
Care should never cloud the soul, 
When beauty’s beaming eyes are waking ; 
Fill your beakers to the brim, 
Bacchus soon shall lull your sorrow, 
Let delight, 
But crown the night, 
And care may bring her clouds to-morrow. 

En passant—It is reported that The Bar crack- 
ed a hundred bottles of Champagne! Fie upon 
such calumny ! Why half The Bar belong to the 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. It 
is not possible: that they would thus erhilirate 
with Champagne, while they are striving to de- 
prive a poor devil of the pleasure of getting 
drunk upon fourpence worth of New-England 
Rum. 


> 


A most pious clergyman of Connecticut, a 
real Boanerges, was once declaiming with great 
vehenence on the dangers of lukewarmnegs in 
religion, when he perceived that the most of his 
audience (if those can be called auditors, who 
hear no more than the deaf adder, the emblem 
of surdity) were asleep. An idiot boy, placed 
nearly before him in the gallery, was almost the 
only creature that appeared to exhibit indications 
of wakefulness. The preacher looked for a 
moment in silent astonishment on the sinful 
sleepers, and then, in a most solemn and pathetic 
manner, denounced upon his stupid flock the 
wrath of offended Heaven fer their neglect and 
dullness. “ Long, (said he) have 1 been labor- 


ar — ve Sa 





ing to exhibit before you the awful consequences 
of sin, the unspeakable horrors that await the 
umpenitent sinner, and those who neglect the 
calls of mercy; and here have you all been 
sleeping—slcepjng on the verge of the bottomless 
pit—all of you, except that poor idiot, whom 
God will suffer to go into the kingdom of heaven 
before you.” The unfortunate boy, who had yet 
sense enough to know that he had been person- 
ally alluded to by the preacher, instantly rose, 
and exclaimed, “ Why I should have gone to 
sleep too, if I war'n't sich a darned fool.” 


“ 4 machine has been invented in Georgia for 
making Lee’s pills by steam. It is said that five 
pecks can be menufactured in a minute. Will 
they work on Sundays ? The genuine Connecticut 
pills, it is thought, will not.” . 

This is an extract from a newspaper, pre- 
sumed to be a respectable one, as it is called an 
Adams paper, and one of the latest “eonversions” 
—the“ National Intelligencer.” It proposes an 
interesting question, which it is hoped will be 
answered by some of our Connecticut friends, 
learned in the laws and customs of that state. 
Itis well known to all, that the genuine “ ortho- 
dox” beer, used among our neighbors, will not 
work on Sundays. Now the working of pills be- 
ing a work of necessity may perhaps be entitled 
to greater liberties—this, however, must not be 
determined rashly. People who have lived in 
the torrid zone, and those who are of bilious 
temperament, and great consumers’of pills, are 
advised to fay in Jargely of this new domestic 
manufacture, if its orthodoxy can be depended 
upon. ‘Those two learned casusits, lawyers and 
divines, who have lately come among us from the 
“land of steady habits” to enlighten the natives, 
as to their religious rights and duties, and made 
such a figure inthe “ Groton controversy,” may 
perhaps be consulted with confidence by the in- 
quiring and doubtful. 


“Sweerers tN Hich Lire, as we.u as IN 
Low.” A certain poor gentleman not twenty 
tuiles from Pittsfield, whose scanty property was 


proof against the law, owned a hog, which he 


had taken much pains to fat—a certain rich 
creditor would fain have satisfied his demand by 
sending one of those saucy gentlemen, who are 
always Greeting the poor man, to destroy his 
hopes. But the law, which leaves the poor man 
one hog, forbade him. Soin his exceeding com- 
passion he is aii at once very charitable, and 
would kill his debtor with kindness—he gives 
him a small pig. The poor man thanks him a 
thousand times, and departs wondering at the 
miser’s unaccustomed generosity. He hardly has 
time to carry home this r-w member of his fami- 
ly, when in comes without knocking (for good 
breeding isout of the question with these gentry) 
the man of the Law, and told him the law allow- 
ed but one hog, and as he had now two, he should 
take the fatene away. Chagrined, the poor man 
now saw the Jencth and depth of his creditor's 
generosity, be told the sheriff his family depended 


a eel 


on the hog for a support, and if he would wait in 
the house a few minutes he would go and get se- 
curity ; the sheriff consented, he went therefore 
and took the poor pig, cut his throat, and then 
called out the sheriff and told him the security 
lay before the door. 

This is acapital anecdote, and loses nothing by 
being dreesed iv a new suit. It is copied from 
the first number of a paper published at Pittsfield, 
Ms. called The Argus. We wonder (for all Yan- 
kees have a right to wonder as well as to guess) 
how many times the principal incident (the cred- 
itor giving the pig to the debtor) has occurred 
within the last half century. It happened in a 
town in Essex county, a few years ago, and we 
have heard from a neighboring lawyer the names 
of the parties and the exact date of the occur- 
rence. The same thing took place in Roxbury 
last year; and we [i.e. Printer’s Devil] are in- 
formed that itis to be repeated by particular de- 
sire at Charlestown every day next week. 





LITERATURE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
The last number of the Quarterly Review con- 
tains, in an article on the Sandwich Islands, the 
following literal copy of a letter of Boki, and 
which the editurs pledge themselves to prove a 
genuine letter. It is not only a curiosity, but 
confirms reports that have for some time been 
current in regard to the conduct of the Mission- 
aries in those islands. J 
Isiand of Woahoo, Jan. 24, 1826. 

Sir,—I take this opportunity to send you thes 
fu lines, hopping the will find you in good health, 
as ples god the leve me at present. Iam sorrey 
to inform You that Mr. Pitt (Karaimakoo) has 
gon thro four opperashons sine you sailed from 
here, but thank god he is now much better, and 
we ar in hops of his recovery, and I am verey 
sorey totell you that Mr. Bingham the head of 
the Misheneres is trieng evere thing in his pour 
to have the Law of this country in his own 
hands. All of us ar verry happy to lave sum 
pepel to instruct us in what is rite and good but 
he wants us to be intirly under his laws which 
will not do with the natives. Ihave don all in 
my pour to prevent it antl I have don it as yet, 
Ther is Cahomano wishes the Misheneres to 
have the whol atority but | sholl_ prevent it as 
long as I cane,for if the have ther will be nothing 
donein thes [lands not even cultivation for ther 
own use. I wish the pepel to reid and to rite 
and likewise to worke, but the Misheneres have 
got them night and day old and young so that 
ther is verrey little don her at present. The 
pepel in general ar verrey mach dizcetisfied at the 
Misheneres thinking they wil! have the laws in 
therown hands. Captain Chariton has not ar- 
rived trom Otiety which makes me thingsum- 
thing has hapned to kim. Mr. Bingham has 
gone so far as to tell thes natives that neither, 
king George nor Lord Biron has any regard for 
God, or aney of the Euglish cheefs, tiat they are 
all bad pepel but themselves, and that there is no 
Redemsion for aney of the heads of the English 
or American nations. God send you good health 
and a long life. 

Mrs. Boki Sends her kind love to Lord Biron 
and Mr. Camrone and the Hon. Mr. Hiil. 

(Signed) NA-BOKI. 

Canter’s Jovrnnat. We are gratified, and we 
think our readers wil! participate in our pleasure, 
to perceive that Mr. Carter, one of the editors of 
the New-York Statesman, intends to publish a 
jeurnal of a recent tour through France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, &c. A considerable 
portion of the proposed publication has already 
appeared in the Statesman, and been extensively 
republished in various other newspapers. But, 
in preparing it for publication in a more canveni- 
entand enduring form, Mr. Carter will revise it, 
and doubiless make muny alterations, and cor- 
rections of errors if any have crept into his let- 
ters; and it would be strange indeed if letters 
written in haste, in a foreign country and printed 
without the benefit of the writer’s inspection, 
should not be disfigured with numerous mistakes. 
About one third of the series of letters, embrac- 
ing a tour through the north of Italy, Switzer-' 
land, and the south of England, with notices of 
Paris, London, &c. has not yet appeared. The 
work is to be published in two octavo volumes of 
five hundred pages each, at the moderate price ¥ 
two dollars a volume in hoards, to subscribers,an 
will be put to press as soon as a sufficient number 
of copies are subscribed for to defray the expense 
of publication. . 

(>It would be superfluous perhaps for us to 
solicit the attention of the public to a work, the 
nature of which, as well as the manner in which 
the writer has executed his labor, is so well 
known. But as we have not thought it altogeth- 
er justifiable to pursue the course adopted by 
some of our cotemporaries, in copying the whole 
series of Mr. Carter's letters from the New-York 
Statesman, we must be permitted to say that the 
author is a scholar, of great classical acquire- 
ments, and a most pure and cultivated taste—a 
gentleman of enlightened views, of deep moral 
and patriotic feeling. If any of our friends in- 
this vicinity feel disposed to subscribe for his 
book, #t will give us pleasure to transmit their 
names to the publishers for that purpose. 








SELECTIONS AND IMITATIONS. 


It is an acknowledged fact, confirmed by daily ob- 
servation, that the constitutions of people of fasbion 
are exceedingly delicate, and easily disordered, and 
that very few of that description live to an old age. 

We are glad te find, by the Hartford Times, that 
the appointment of Mr. Mitchell, United States 
Marshal of Connecticut, gives pleasure to the Citizens 
of that State. We hope all appointments will be 
judiciously made, and be mct by a disposition to be 
pleased. y 

War seems to increase instead of diminishing the 
disposition for it. More Warriors appear to be creat- 
ed than killed by battles. 

It is said some empiric was near killing a man at 
Ogdensburgh, lately, by makiug him inhale the fumes 
of burning sulphur as a cure for diseased lungs. 

A Horse runving full speed after a For, would seem 
to constitute a picture of absurdity. How much 
mote ridiculous then is an European Hunt, where half 
a dozen Men and Horses and 50 Hounds pursue, for 
hours, one poor Fox, at the risk of lite and limb. 

The fear ofa duel, with rifles, near Eastport, seems 
to have passce:! off. . 

Some of the Flour Mills at the Se:thward are as 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


SIS So SEL Se A + eS EE Sew 


The flood of immigrativn, and great increase of 
population, will require more enetgy in the Govern- 
ment. The vices incidental to an excessive popula 
tion have caused some of the restrictions which have 
been witnessed io Europe. 

The system of turning out of office persons enspect- 
ed of being disaffected to the present Colonial Ad- 
ministration, is said to have extended in Canada to 
the Militia. 

A man who has not known a sober moment for the 
last seventy years, has been entirely cured of the 
beastly sin of intemperance, by heariag of a bottle of 
Dr. Chambers’s medicine being in a neighboring 
town. 


Two and forty children were lately torn into one 
piece by two she boars. 

A boy scalded his tongue very badly whilst eating 
hot porridge. Why did'nt he blow it? 

A machine bas lately been invented for shaving, 
similar to an apple-pearer. It won't answer for 
dough -faces. — 

A man in Taunton haz invented a machine to facil- 
itate the eating ‘of shad and alewives, and to prevent 
the bones sticking in the throat. A spindle passes 
through the ears ; a cord is attached to it and flyers 
on one end, which come on the side of the mouth, 
and by putting it in motion with the foot, the bones 
are thrown over the shoulder. Ithas been tried by 
several persons, since which they have been able to 
get their shirts on and off without the least difficully. 
This beats the Major’s Mutton Mill all hollow. 








VARIETIES. 


Inprax Diptomacy. While walking down 
Peunsylvania Avenue, yesterlay morning, I saw 
a uunber of our citizens in small groupes, and 
in passing them [ noticed thet they were all talk- 
ing about “theIndians.” I thought, at the 
time, that they were talking over the treaty of 
the “ Indian Springs,” or that Col. McKenney’s 
* Indian Book” had come or with the “ Prairic,” 
or that the Colonel had, in his recent mission to 
* all the Indians,” discovered a new tfibe ; con- 
sequently the subject of their conversation died 
with the sound. : 

In taking the same walk this morning, I saw 
similar groupes, but few of the persons whoi I 
had noticed yesterday, ani the countenances of 
those few, “how clianged !”—yesterday, unu- 
sually bright, to-day, “ rueful.” The jokes of 
to-day explained the causes of the meetings yes- 
terday. 

It seems, that early yesterday morning, one of 
the * sons of the forest,” calling himself General 
Ross, (a terrible name to those who lived here in 
August, °14,) came to Brown’s Tavern, pretty 
much a3 he came into the world, and asked if 
sixty Indians, on horseback, could be accommo- 
dated there. Being answered in the affimative, 
he asked permission to look at the rooms intend- 
ed for them, and whilst Wilson was showing 
them to him, Blackwell, whose greatest fault is, 
if'a fault it be, that he is too accommodating, 
finding he had room for only fifty horses, went 
out and procured stables for the other ten. 

By this time the “ General” had examined the 

rooms, and appeared well pleased with them,— 
a proof, at least, that he was a man of taste. He 
nowinquired for Major S., and showed a letter of 
introduction from Capt. B. to titm. Directions 
were given hin where to find Major S. ‘On his 
way, he met with the Major, showed his letter, 
and was offered every civility. The first he re- 
quired was a pair of boots. He wastaken into a 
shop, and suited with a pair that had been made 
for a foreign Minister—so said C-ispin. The 
Major having business to attend to, eft the “ Gen- 
eral ;” but this single introduction was sufficient 
to give him a general credit. He was soon rigged 
cap-a-pie. He now inquired for the President’s 
House. Being told, that if he wished to see the 
President, it was too early’ in the day, he replied, 
that they were old acquaintances, and used no 
ceremony. He was directed to the President’s 
House ; and has not been seen in this neighbor- 
hood since. It is reported, that he was seen last 
night near the mouth of the Tiber, the residence 
of those who court “ the nine ;” but neither of the 
President’s sons, who, it is said, are passionately 
fond of the “ Muses,” were with him. The sixty 
Indians on horseback have not arrived, and it is 
now generaliy believed by the “ General’s” 
creditors, that he has “ evaporated.” Some con- 
sole themselves with the belief thathe is taking a 
“long rub” on the people’s biliiard table, or rath- 
er the President’s, for I understand he has lately 
purchased it. Itis believed that he will make 
nothing at the “ White House,” unless he makes a 
Treaty—he is a Creek. All, now, see plainly, that 
the “ General” came in a “ questionable shape.” 
His letter to Major S., it is recollected, had neith- 
ér place nor date upon it, &c. &c. But it is too 
late to profit by the discovery. Uncle Jesse, of 
the Indian Queen Hotel, was among the first 
who suspected the “ General” to be an impostor ; 
but it is believed, that his suspicions arose after 
he had the carpet taken from the floor of No. 6, 
and purchased his marketing for the day.—(U. 8. 
Telegraph.) 


InterEstine Reriqur. The Greeneaville (S. 
C.) Spectator, mentions that Mr. James H. Rau- 
dolph, of that place, has now in his possession a 
Gold Ring, lately found by a farmer while plough- 
ing a part of the ground where the battle of the 
Cowpens was fought. It was lying among some 
wasted fragments of human bones. . [It was bent 
in amanner which, it is said, could only have 
been effected by considerable violence. The 
farmer sold it to a gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood, from whom Mr. R. has procured it. 

The ring is plain but massive, and calculated to 
fit upon the third finger of a commen sized hand. 
On the interior surface, the following inscription 
is legible :—“ ‘This and the giver are yours for- 
ever, 1722.” The letters are large and deeply 
cut, but seem to have been engraven by one who 
was not an artist. "It is stated that Mr. Randolph 
would be happy to restore it to the owner ; but 
there is little probability that he yet is numbered 
among the living. At any rate, the person to 
whom it was originally given, as an emblem of 
tender and devoted affection, and also the affec- 
tionate giver, can no longer be in existenee — 
“ they are gone, and their eyes are closed forev- 
er”! Should any descendant remain, the pres- 
ent paragraph may not reach his eye ; or, he may 
not possess the means of identifying, to himself, 
much less of establishing the identity to others, 
of this small but precious memento of ancestral 
fondness and fidelity. : 

There is something quite touching in a relic of 
a date and character like this. ‘The mind even 
without being especially given to poetical fan- 
cies cannot but ruminate for a moment on the as- 
sociations which hover round and cling to it. 
Cemmon discoveries of the buried remains of 
old, are valuable merely as illustrations of public 
history, and have therefore no claim to more than 
bare historical interest ; but this refers back to 





spacious buildings as our Factories. 


private personages, their fortunes and viscissi- 











tudes, and touches the senaitive chord of individ- 
ual sympathy. It speaks of youth, and, beauty, 
and love and hope; perhaps consummated by 
the “tie connubial,” or perhaps by disappoint- 
ment ; ended, at any rate, by separation—the sub- 
stitution of the clangor of arms for the accents 
of tenderness, breathed in the sweet tranquillity 
of home—and finally by death, without sepul- 
ture, on the baitle field. A volume of incidents to 
fill up this cuiline, force themselves upon the im- 
agination : And, though we are apt to look upon 
the ages that have rolled by us, only in the dull 
aggregate, and then but with reference to their 
cabinets and armies—yet they have been like the 
time present, made up of details as melancholy 
as the faint picture we have drawn.—[New-York 
Statesman. } 


Two Cotron Waccons meeting on the road to 
Augusta (Georgia,) the following dialogue took place 
between the drivers. ‘ What's colton iv Augusta ?” 
says the one witha load. * Col/on,” says the other. 
The enquirer, supposing himself not to be uhder- 
stood, repeats, ** what's colton in Augusta?” * It’s 
cotton,” says the other. ‘+ J know that,” says the 
first, ** but what is it?” ‘* Why,” says the other, 
** I tell you it is colton ! colton is colton ! io Augusta, 
and every where_eise, that ever | heard of.” “I 
know that as well as you,” says the first, * but what 
does colton bring in Augusta:? ** Why, it brings 
nothing there, but every body brings cotton.” ** Look 
here,” says the first waggoner, with an oath, * you 
had better leave the State; for I'll be d——d if you 
dou't know too wnuch for Georgia.” 


AutHority. Nothing more impairs authority 
than a too frequent or indiscrete exertion of it. 
if thunder itself was to be continual, it would 
excite no more terror than the noise of a mill ; 
and we should sleep in tranquillity when it roar- 
ed the loudest. 


At twenty years of age,the Will reigns; at thirty, 
the Wit; at forty, the Judgment.—[Gracian.]} 


LEGISLATURE. 

Both branches of the Legislature met, agree- 
ably to the constitution, at the State House, on 
Wednesday, to organize the government for the 
current political year. 

The Senate was called to order by Mr. Hoyt 
of Franklin, and proceeded to the choice of a 
President. ‘The whole number of votes was 31 ; 
of which Joux Mitts of Hampden district, had 
28, and was declared elected. Paul Willard of 
Charlestown, was re-elected Clerk, by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The House of Representatives was cated to 
order by Mr. Savage of Boston. Pelham W. 
Warren was unanimously re-elected Clerk. The 
whole number of votes for Speaker was 313, of 
which Winuiam C. Jarvis had 262; Timothy 
Puller, 21; Leverett Saltonstall, 17 ; William B. 
Calhoun, 6 ; Scattering,7. Mr. Jarvis being re- 
elected by a large majority, took the chair, and 
very briefly ac nowledged the honor conferréd 
by the House. 

The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Execu- 
tive Council, and members of both Houses of the 
Legislature, at 12 o'clock, were escorted hy the 
Independent Cadets, under Colonel Baker, to the 
Old South Meeting-House, where religious ser- 
vices were performed by the Rev. Professor 
Stuart, of Andover. 


yaasoute Ealeuvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 














Monitor Lodge, Waltham, Monday. 
St. Peter's, Newburyport, “ 
Rural, Quincy, “ 
Mount Vernon, Belehertown, « 
Union, Nantucket, “ 
Corimhun, Concord, “ 
Liberty, Beverly, “ 
Aurora, Leominster, “« 
St. John’s, Boston, Tuesday. 
Extsex, Salem, ws 
St. Mark's, Newburyport, “6 
a Gloucester, “ 
iddlesex, Framingham, “ 
Unien, Dorchestcr, oe 
Cassia, Medfield, & 
Good Samaritan, Reading, “ 
Jerusalem, Northampton, ⸗ 
Unity, Ipswich, 8 
Republican, ill, ⸗ 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, . Wednesday. 
Philanthropic, Marblehead, “ 
Jordan, Danvers. a 
St. Alban’s, . Wrentham, “ 
Mount Iermon, Malden, “ 
Norfolk Union, Randolph, “ 
Saco, Saco, “ 
Harmony, Northfield, “ 
Columbian, Beston, Thursday. 
Hiram, keexington, “ 
Merrimack, Haverhill, “ 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, “ 
Constellation, Dedham, “ 
Pentucket, Chelmsford, “ 
Washington, Roxbury, % 
Risi tar, Stoughton, « 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. 
‘ Old Colony, Hingham, “ 


Mount Zion, R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 








Franklin Chapter, Greenfield, Wednesday. 
~St. Andrews R. A.C. Boston, Wednesday. 
Marriages. 
In this city, Rev. Henry B. Hooker to Miss Martha V. Chickering ; 


Mr. Clement Willis te 
to Miss Betsey A. Shaw. 
In West Cambridge, Mr. Jesse Buckman to Miss Frances Prentiss. 
In Dedham, Mr. Samuel C. Mann to Miss Sarah Whiting. 
Tu Manchester, Mr. Nathanicei D. Symonds? to Miss Hannah Callum. 
In Lynnfield, Mr. Jacuh Tufts to Miss Elizabeth Emerson. 


iss Mary Cummings ; Capt. Thomas Hooper 


In Haverhill, Mr. William S. Davis to Miss Ann Prime. 
In Portsmouth, Capt. Wm. Orne to Miss Mary Stocker. 





ee 


In New-}raintree, Major Amory A. Bowman to Miss Mary Joslyn. - 


— — — 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
NOTICE is herob 
that a stated ee 
of the M. E. Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of this Com- 
mopwealth will be held at 
Mason's Hall, on Tusepat, 
the 12th day of ‘June, at 
half past seven o'clock, P.M. 
All concerned will take 
due notice thereof and gov- 
ern themse!ves a e 
By direction of M. E. Daniel L. Gibbens, G. H. E. 


Attest, SAMUEL. HOWE,G. Sec'y. 
June 1. 











MEDICAL BOOKS. 


UNROE & FRANCIS, have received one copy 

of the following Books. 

ESSAY ON CURVATURES and diseases on the 
Spine, including all the forms of Spinal Distortion » 

by R. W. Bampfield. 

LECTURES on the general structure of the Hamas 
Body aud of the Anatomy and Functions of the 

Skin; by Thomas Chevalier. 

OBSERVATIONS ou Acute Rheumatism, and its 
metastasis to the Heart ; by Thomas Cox. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the treatment 

of the diseases of tie Prostate Gland, with plates; 

by Everard Home. 

TREATISE which obtained the Prize on this qué- 
tion: “* What are the symptoms which indicate; of 

contra indicate Blood-letting in Fevers?” by J. 

Van Rotterdam. Traaslated by Taylor. 

ON THE NATURE and Treatment of the Distor- 

tions ‘to which the Spine and Bones of the 

Chest are subject, illustrated by plates; by Jobn 

Shaw. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the treatment of 

Strictures in Urethra; by Everard Home. 

ADDITIONAL EXPERIMENTS on the Arteries of 

Warm- Blooded Aniwals; together with a brief ex- 

amination of certain arguments which have been 

advarced agaiust the doctrines, &c.; by C. H. 

Parry. 

OBSERVATIONS on the different kinds of Small- 

Pox, and especially ou that which sometimes fol- 

lows Vaccination ; by Alexander Monto. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Prognostic ia acute Dis- 

eases 5 by Charles Le Roy. 

VIEW of the Relations of the Nervous System, in 
health and in disease ; by Uaniel Pring. 

OBSERVATIONS on the History and Treatment of 
the Ophthaimia accompanying the Lucs Venerea ; 

by Thomas Hewson. 

INTRODUCTION to Anatomy and Physiology, for 
the use of Medical Students and Men of Letters. 

By Thomas Sandwith. 

LONDON PHARMECOP@IA. 


TREATISE on the Diseases of the Urethra, Vesigia 
Urivaria Prostate, and Rectum ; by Charles Bell. 


VIEW of the Structure, Furctions, and Disorders of, 
the Stomach and Alimentary Organs ; by Thomas 
Hare. 

less AV on Disorders of the Digestive Organs and 
Gevera) Health ; by Marshall Hall. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Prevention and Treatment 
of Epicemic Fever; by Henry Clutterbuck. 

TREATISE on the Nature and Cure of Gout and 
Rheumatism, including general considerations on 
the Morbid States of the digestive Organs; by 
Charles Scudamore. 

TREATISE on the Physiology and Diseaees of the 
Ear, containing a comparative view of ite structure 
and functions and of its various Diseases ; by Joha 
H. Curtis. * 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the Colchicum 
Autumuale, as a remedy of great Power, in the 
treatment of inflammatory Diseases; by Charles 
T. Haden. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the disease of 
the joints, communly cailed White Swellings ; by 
Bryan Crowther. : 

PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of Cutaneous Diseascs,ac- 
cording to the arraugement of Dr. Willan; by 
Thomas Batteman. 

ANATOMY of the Human Far, illustrated by a Se- 
ties of Engravings of the natural Size, and a T'rea- 
tise on the cause of Deafness ; by John C. Saup- 
ders. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Symptoms, Caus-.” 
es, Discriminations, and Treatment of sume of the 
most important complaints that affect the Secre- 
tion and Excretion of the Urine; by Joho How- 
ship. 

SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the constitutions! 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases, and of 
Aveurisms ; byYohn Abernethy. ‘ 

TREATISE on the Diseases of Children with Direce 
tione for the management of infants from the Birth 
by Michael Underwood ; 3 vols. 

PRINCIPLES of Surgery, by John Bell. New Edi- 
tion, with commentaries, and critical inquiry inte 
the practice of Surgery ; by Charles Beil. 4 vols. 
marginal illustrations and engravings. 

OBSERVATIONS on the structure of Fruits and 
Seeds translated from the Analyse da Fruit; by 
Jobn Lindley. 

TREATISE on the Culture and Manage:nent of Fruit 
Trees; in which a .new method of Pruning and 
Traiviog is fully described ; by W. Forsyth. 

ONE Thousand Pencesses in Manufactures and Ex- 
eriments io Chemistry, collected from the best 
odern Authors ; by Colin Mackenzie. 

TREATISE on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, 
and on the manufacture of Cider and Perry; by 
T. A. Knight. June }. 





Deaths. 
In this city, Hon. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, aged 77; Fessenden 
Clark, Say. eed 48; Mr. Timothy Clark, aged 34; Mr. James Mur- 
hy, aged 53 ; Capt. Peter Dagget, of Holmes’s Hole, aged 27; Mrs. 
Elizaheth Harris, aged 76; Mrs. Mehitable King, aged 30. 
In Roxbury, Mr. William Dunlap, azed 26. 
In Dorchester, Miss Sarah Mason Tuttle. . 
In Beverly, Mr. Edward Sinclair, aged 67 ; Miss Abigail Creesy. 
In Canton, Mrs. Martha Kinsley, aged 43. 
In Andover, Mrs. Judith Farrington, aged €3. 
In Ashburnham, Capt. David Cushing, aged 73. 
In Plymouth, Columbus Svmmes, aged 13. 
In Nantucket, Micajah Coffin, Eeq. aged 92; Capt. George Bunker, 
sen. aged £7. 
In Amherst, N. H. widow Bullard, aged 34; Mr. Edward Bullard, 
her son, aged 70. 








Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
HE subscriber respectfully informs the public, 
that he continues to manufacture, aud keep for 
sale, the above article. The character of which is 
now fairly established, by hundreds of gentlemen 
who have used them on their horses in this city and 
in the country for two years. Horses which have be- 
come nearly useless, from having contracted heels, 
deg false quarters, sand-cracks, or being, hoof 
und, have been cured by the use of these Sponge 
Reots, and many which have had appearances of un- 
natural dryness,in the hoof, have been preserved in 
the best of order. 

There is no inconvenience or tréuble in using the 
SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or put on 
with as little troubie as a man will have in changing 
His own boot, and only require to be wet with clean 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept on in 
continuance, every twelve hours. 

Geutlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
examine them. JAMES BOYD, 

Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant’s Row, Boston. 








May 25 Jm 


SCHOOL. 


HE: Summer Ter of the Academy for Instruc- 
tion in the French and Spanisp La . 
Drawing and Painting, and the general ish 
Branches, will commence on TUESDAY, June 5th. 
The following is the arrangement of the classes for 
the season :— Young Ladies’ regular day School, dar- 
ing the forenoon, from % o'clock to à before 11, in the 
afternoon from 3 o’ciock to half past 5. 
Thureday and Saturday afternoons ate devoted to 
the instruction of those Ladies who cannot attend on 
other days. Hours 3 to half past 5 o'clock. 
The Intermediate School for Boys from 11 to 1 
o'clock. Those who cannot attend until 12 o’elocks 
will be received at that hour. 
A class of Lads on Tuesday and Friday afternoon, 
at 6 o'clock. 
The early Morning School for gentlemen from.5 to 
Jo’clock. - ° 3 
The Evening School is continued through the sea- 
son, for the accommodation of gentiemen who may 
prefer it. 
Private Lessons to Ladies or Gentlemen, at avy 
hours which will not interfere with the 7 classes. 
; F. 8. DURIV AGE, Instracter, — 
une 1. 


Surgical and Philosophical [nstruments. 
AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Washington-street, 
has for sale, a general assortment of SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, on the lowest terms. 
Also,— Ait Pumps, Gazometers, Chemical Lamps, 
Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, aud other apparatus ; with 








a vareety of Chemical Tests and Reagents, 
June }. 6t 
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MMiacellantes. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Tur Lexus ann tar Lawsons. 

If you call on the Lees, north of Bloomsbury-square, 
They welcome you blandly, they proffer a chair, 

Decorously mild and well bred : ; 
Intent on their music, their books, or their pen, 
Employment absorbs their attention, and men 

Seem totally out of their head. 


If you call on the Lawsons, io Bloomsbury-place, 
No fabric of order you seem to deface, 
No sober arrangement to break ; 
They lounge on the sofa, their mannets are odd, 
Men drop in at luncheon, and give them a nod, 
Then run to the Sherry and cake. 


The house of the Lees has an orderly air, 
It sets to its brethren of brick, in the square, 
A model from aitic to basement: — 
The knocker is polished, the name is japavned, 
The step, unpolluted, is sprinkled with sand, 
White blinds veil the drawing-room casement. 


The house of the Laweons is foute aulre chose, 





— — — 








Ie certainly rs no air of repose, 
For one of the girls always lingers 


Athwart the veranda, alert as an ape 
To note to her sisters the forthcoming gape, 
Be it monkeys, or Savoyard singers. 


Whenever the Lees to the theatre stray, 

The singers who sing, and the players who play, 
Attentive, untalkative, find °em : 

With sound to allure them, or sense to attract, 

They rarely turn round, till the end of the act, 


To talk with the party behind ’em. 


.The Lawsons are bent on a different thing : 
Miss Paton may warble, Miss Ayton may sing, 
To listeners tier above tier : F 
They heed not song, character, pathos, or plot, 
But turn their heads back, to converse witha knot 
Of Dandies who lounge in the rear. 


In life’s onward path it has happened to me 
With many a Lawson, and many a Lee, 
In parties to mix and to mingle : 
And somehow, in spite of mancuvres and plans, 
I’ve found that the Lees get united in banns, 
While most\of the Lawsons keep single. 


Coy Hymen is like the black maker of rum— 

++ De more massa call me de more I vont came,” 
He flies froin the froward and bold : : 

He gives tothe coy what he keeps from the kind ; 

The maidens who seek him, the maidens who find 
Are cast in an opposite mould. 


THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 
From the Improvisatrice, and other Poems. By L. E. L. 
There's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 
Beneath is a eoldicr lying : 
The death wound came amid sword and plume, 
When banner and ball were fying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 
By wet wiid flowers surrounded ; 

Tht church shadow fails e’er his place of rest, 
Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 


There were tears that fell {rom manly eyes, 
There was woman’s gentler weepivz,: 

And the wailing of age and infant cries, 
O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 


He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant, side by side, 
His country’s wrongs redressing. 





He came again, in the light of his fame, 
When the red campaign was over : 

‘One heart that in secret had kept his nam, 
Was claimed by the soldier lover. 


But the cloud of strife came upon the sky ; 
He left his sweet home for battle ; 

And his young child’s lisp for the loud warycry, 
And the capnon’s long death-rattle. 


He came again,—but an altered mar : 
The path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o’er him. 


‘He spoke of victory,—spoke of chect ;— 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother, or orphan’s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow ; 

There he sleeps, whose death in battle was wou, 
But who died on his own home-pillow ! 


‘PICTURE OF DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
“6 Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume > 
On a proud and fearless brow ‘ 
1 am the lord ofthe lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou ! 


Bid thy soul's love farewell, young chief ! 
Bid her a long farewell ! 

Like the morning’s dew shall pass that grie/— 
Thou comest with me to dwell ! 


Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep, 
y steed o'er the breezy hil! ; 
But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 
Narrow, and cold, and still!” ; 


‘46 Was the voice heard ¢h:: voice, O Death ? 
And is thy day so near ? 

Then on the field shall my life’s last breath 
Mingle with Victory’s cheer ! 


Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
“Above me as I die ; 

And the palm-tree wave o’er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 


High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 
hen the minstrel names that spot ; . 
And the eyes l love shall weep my fall-— 
Death! Death! l fear thee not.” 


ss Warrior! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
Bat I can hend its pride! - 

How shoaldst thou know that thy soul will part 
In the hour of Victory’s tide ? 


Yt may be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine ; 

Tt may be lone on the desert-sands, 
Where men for fountains pine. , 


It mzy be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong Paynim hold— 

I have slow dull steps and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold *” 


Death ! Death ! I go to a doom unblest 
If this indeed must be ! 

But the Cross is bound upon my breast, | 
And I may not shrink for thee ! 


Sound, clarion, sound !—for my vows are given 
To the cause of the holy shrine ; 

1 bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
O Death ! and not to thine ! 


THE GRAVES OF MARTYRS. 
The Kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
in many a — baughty gloom ; 
And ocean-side, 
The Sonads arte where Heroes died ; 
But show me, on thy flowery breast, 
Earth ! where thy nameless Martyrs rest : 


Ten thousands, that uncheered by praise, 
Have made one ing of their days ; 
For Trath, for Heaven, for Freedom's sake, 
i the bitter cup to take, 
silently, in fearless faith, 
ing theirnobdle souls to deatt 








Where sleep they, Earth ?—by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of reet is known, 

The still sad glory of their name, 

Hallows no mountain unto Fame ; 

No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 


Yet haply all arouud tie strewed 

The ashes of that multitude ; 

It may be that each day we tread 

Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 
And the young flowers our children sow, 
Take root in holy dust below. 


Ch! that the many rustling-leaves 

Which round our homes the summer weaves, 
Or that the streams, in whose glad voice 

Our own familiar paths rejoice, 

Might whisper through the starry sky 

To tell where those best slumberers lic! 


Would not our inmost hearts be stilled 
With knowledge of their presence filled, 
And by its breathings taught to prize 

Thé meekness of self sacrifice ? 

—But the old woods and sounding waves 
Are silent of those humble graves. 


Yet what if no light footstep there 

In pilgtim-love and awe repair ? ; 
So let it be !—like Him, whose clay 

Deep buried by his Maker lay, 

They sleep in secret—but their sod, 
Unknown to man is marked of God. 


THE SMOKER'S SONG. 

s ° Air—“ The Mecting of the Waters.” 
The poet may sing of the leaf of his rose, 

And call it the fairest and sweetest that grows ; 
But the best of all leaves that have ever Teen tried, 
Is the noble tobacco leaf, rolled up and dried ! 


When the pin it envelopes is taken away, 

And leaves a small passage to let the smoke play, 
Then give it a name that is famous afar, 

And the Don of its tribe is the Spanish Cigar. 


I've made it my guide, my companion and friend ; 
For I know “twill be constanf, and bright to the end ; 
Till its last breath is drawn, and its dust drops away, 
And wants only moist’ning to turn into clay. 


When the vapours come o’er me with impious power, 
And the blue people round me look frowing and sour, 
Then I give a long whiff, and dismiss the whole crowd 
Like the ghost of old Ossian, sent off in a cloud. 


If an enemy’s visage obtrude on my view, 

I can puff out a curtain no eyes can look through ; 
And taking the hand of a friend that I hail, 

I can take his breath too with the fume I exhale. 


When tiring of idleness, or play, 

As each comes in turn, I cau smoke it away ; 
And, if sorrow or trouble embitter my cup, 
My cigar set a burning, wil) dry it all up. 


Then, it reads me a moral by perishing first, 
And tells me I too must mingle with dust ; 

And it shows that the spirit immortal should rise, 
As its light, curling essence rolls up to the skies. 


So, flourish Tobacco, beloved of my heart ! 

My lips and thy foliage never shall part ; 

But Pl print a long kiss on each leaf that shall last, 
Till its vital spark’s out, and its ordeal is past ! 


And thanks to the genius who waters the root, 
And opens the bud, though it gives us yo fruit— 
Who makes me to follow so happy a st4r 

As shines at the end of my lighted cigar. © 








{From the National Advocate.] 
“ Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord.” 

Perhaps in no country in the world does there 
exist such a mediey of unharmunious names as 
in England. For instance, there are the Row- 
bottoms, the Longbottoms, the Ramsbottoms, 
the Higginbottoms, the Shufflebottoms, and an 
hundred other kinds of bottoms besides ; but at 
present I only mean to make free with the Shuf- 
flebuttoms—therefore sit yourself down, Mr. 
Editor, and I will “ unfold a tale” to you, which 
for folly beats all description :-— 

Some fifty years ago I was acquainted with a 
family of the name of Shuebottom, then mov- 
ing in rather a low ephere of life, but by their 
honesty, econonty, prudence and indus!ry aimass- 
ed a sufficient competency to live independent of 
all vulgaz trades. After purchasing costly furni- 
ture, and seating themselves in a large house, 
and gradually gaining admission into the society 
of the haut ton—then, and not till then, did they 
get ashaned of their name; bat how to get rid 
of it was the most difficult task. However a 
consultation was held, and it was finally agreed 
that it was “ such a naine as blurred’ the grace 
and blush of modesty”-—but what to change it 
to, caused another delay ;—the old gentleman 
still having some respect for the name he had 
shuffled through so many difficulties with, felt 
from the vottom of his heart that some respect 
should be shown it, thought that Hamsly would 
be a good substitute, being a kind of an approxi- 
mation to the old name ; in consequence it was 
legally carried iuto effect, satisfied that hence- 


invitation were immediately sent out for a party, 
bearing that signature. You may easily imagine 
the sensations it caused among the invited, until 
after ascertaining it was the old bottums with a 
new face. The appointed evening arrived, the 
guests began to appear, and all went on amooth- 
ly until your bumble servant, ansunfortunate 
devil, made his appearance, and “ with trying to 
recollect, I quite forgot the name,” and saluted 
the good family under the name of Rumpaly ; 


souls—consequently J never recerved a second 
invitation. 


The foregoing brings to my recollection anoth- 


Mr. Muttonchops was within. 


Sheepshanks. Bottom. 


HISTRIONIC PREACHER. 





go twenty miles to hear him. 





forward Hamsly should be the name. Cards of 


which offended them to the very bottom of their 


er circuinstance of a similar kind, which happen- 
ed in the city of York, England. A gentleman 
‘of the name-of Sheepshanks paid a visit to that 
place on business, and a person having occasion 
to call upon him, wentto his hotel and inquired if 
Although he for- 
gave the gentleman for the mistake, he felt quite 
chap-fallen, and not only forswore mutton for- 
ever, but petitioned the King to have his name 
changed ta that of York, which was graciously 
granted ; his family to this day retain the name 
of York, and at the present moment he is a part- 
ner with his brother, under the firm of York and 


Mr. Whitfield displayed in his boyhood great 
theatrical talent ; and when afterwards called to 
the ministry of the gospel, he indulged in a his- 
trionic manner of preaching, which would have 
been offensive, if it had not been rendered ad- 
mirable by his natural gracefulness and inimita- 
ble power. Remarkable instances are related 
of the manner in which he impressed his hearers. 
A ship builder was once asked what he thought 
of him. “Think!”_ he replied, “ I tell you, sir ; 
every Sunday that I go to my parish church, I 
can build a ship from stem to stern under the 
sermon ; but were it to save my soul, under Mr. 
Whitfield I could not lay a single plank.” Hume 
pronounced him the most ingenious preacher he 
had ever heard, and said it was worth while to 


The elocution of Whitfield was perfect ; he 


had wrought himself, overeame him, and then 
his specch was interrupted by a fow of tears ;— 
sometimes the emotions of his mind exbausted 
him, and the beholders felt a momentary appre- 
hension fur his life. 

He wou!d frequently describe the agony of our 
Savivur with such force, that the scene seemed 
netually before his auditors. * Look yonder,” 
he would say, stretching out his hand, and poiut- 
tipg while he spoke, “what is thut I see? It is 
my agonizing Lord! Hark, hark! do you not 
hear? Oh my Father, if it be possible, jet this 
cup pass from me ! nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done!” This he introduced frequently 
in his sermons: and one who lived with hin 
says, the effect was not destroyed by repetition ; 
even to those who knew what was coming, it came 
as forcibly as if they had never heard it before. 
Sometimes at the close of a sermon he would 
personate a judge about to perform the last aw- 
ful duties of his office. With his eyes full of 
tears, an‘ an emotion that made his speech falter, 
after a pause which kept the whole audience in 
breathless expectation of what was to come, he 
would say, “fam going to put on my condemn- 
ingcap. Sinners, I must do it, 1 must pronounce 
sentence upon you!” and then in 2 tremendous 
strain of eloquence, describing the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked, he recited the words of 
Christ, “ Depart from me ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
When he spoke of St. Peter, how after the cock 
crew he went out and wept bitterly, he had a 
fold of his gown ready, in which he hid his face. 
Perfect as it was, histronism, like this, would 
have produced no lasting effect upon the mind 
had it not been for the unaffected earnestness 
and indubitable sincerity of the preacher, which 
equally characterized his manner, whether he 
rose to the height of passion in his discourse, or 
won the attention of the motley crowd by the in- 
troduction of familiar stories and illustrations 
adapted to the meanestcapacities.—[Percy Anec- 
dotes.)} 


ee 
VARIETIES. 


Tue Taree Dsseatep Caitpren. I will re- 
cord, in this place, (savs Mr. Flint, in his “ Trav 
els,”) a narrative that impressed medeepty. li 
was a fair sample of the cases of extreme misery 
and desolation, that are often witnessed on the 
Mississippi river. In the Sabbath School at New 
Madrid we received three children, who were iu- 
troduced to that place under the following cir- 
cumstances. A man was descending the siver 
with these children in hispirogue. He and his 
children had landed on a desert Island, on a bit- 
ter snowy evening in December. There were 
but two houses, which were at Little Prairie, rs 
posite the island, within a great distance. He 
wanted more whiskey, although he had already 
been drinking it too freely. Against the per- 
suasions of his children, he left them, to cross 
over in his pirogue to these houses, and renew 
his supply. ‘The wind blew high, and the river 
was rough. Nothing would dissuade him from 
this dangerous attempt. He told them he should 
return to thein that night, left them in tears, and 
exposed to the pitiless pelting of the storm, and 
started for his carouse. The children saw the 
boat sink, before he had half crossed the passage. 
The man was drowned. These forlorn beiu#s 
were left without any other covering than their 
own scanty and ragged dress, for he had taken 
his last blanket with him. They had neither 
fire nor shelter; and no other food than uncook- 
ed pork and corn. It snowed fast, and the night 
closed over them in this situation. The elder 
was a girl of six years, but remarkably shrewd 
and acute for her age. The next was a gir! of 
four, and youngest a boy of two. It was affect- 
ing to hear her describe her desolation of heart, 
us she set herself to examine her resources. She 
made them creep together and draw their bare 
feet under her clothes. She covered them with 
leaves and braaches, and thus they passed the 
first night. Inthe morning the younger children 
wept bitterly with cold and hunger. The pork 
she cut into small picces, and made them chew 
corn with their pieces. She then persuaded 
them to runabout by setting them the example. 
Then she made them return to chewing corn and 
pork. It would seem as if Providence had a 
special eye to these poor children, for, in the 
course of the day, some Indians landed on the 
Island, found them, and as they were coming up 
to New- Madrid, teok them with them. 


Turawxseivinc Day. There is a tradition that in 
the planting of New England. there were many dis- 
couraged with their difficulties in a wild country, 
and being men of piety they laid their wants before 
the Lord on irequent set days of fasting and prayer. 
Constant meditation and discourse on their difficulties, 
kept their minds gloomy and discontented. At 
length when it was proposed in one of their assem- 
blies to aim a fast, a farmer of plain sense re- 
marked, that their sufferings were not so great as 
they might have expected, and were diminishing 
daily as the earth hegan to reward their toil. That 
the seas and rivers wie tull of fish, &c. and they in 
the full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, and 
he thought it would be more becoming to appoint a 
thanksgiving. This advice was taken, and every 
year since they have observed circumstances of pub- 
lic telicity enough to furnish cause for a thanksgiving 
day, which is constantly ordered and religiously ob- 
served.—[Franklin’s Essays. } 
- Tonsonaticas. E. F. Pratt, Jacksonion Tonsor 
General of the city of Pittsburgh, takes leave, in the 
same way that he takes his customers by the nose, to 
inform them, that in consequence of the demolition 
of New Hayt, his prospective view is extended to 
Judge Stewart’: Mansion House, Park’s Standard, 
Hartley’s Dye-Shop, and the Brick front view of Corp. 
Glenn’s ladies and gentlemen’s easy Spring Saddle 
seat factory is constantly visible. With the Crack-loo 
on his right, Ramsay's Mansion-House on his left, 
added to his peculiar facilities in the application of 
the coneave, as decided by a late act of the city coun. 
cils to be supreme and undeniable, he not only hopes 
for. but is positively sure of, as much custom as his 
friends please to give him. Ready money dustom 
customers will be preferred, but a long-bearded 
stranger will not be turned off. 
He is-sorry to add, that hair trigger pistols are out 

of use, as per act of the last Congress. Gentlemen 
of honor (if Congressmen) are in future, to use noth- 
ing short of long eighteens, rifles, and broad swords, 
any thing in former acts, to the contrary out withstand- 
ing. Messrs. Metcalf, Saunders and M’Duffie are 
appointed a field committee on aH honorable oc- 
‘casions. 
P. S. Agreeably to my friend Davis's request, 1 
acknowledge the receipt of a silver-mounted cane, 
per Mr. J. Mackey, one of the police officers of the 
city of Pittsburgh—sorry to remark, the cane is much 
abused, having gone the grand rounds with Sir Jerry. 
Great care will betaken in future, that it does not 
become acquainted with slippery fingers or high toned 
comedians. _ 
N.B. In the rear of his palace, Gen. Pratt bas 
erected a running pump, in the heart of a Spring of 
the purest Mineral, though of what specific ingredi- 
ents it is composed, he is not chemist enough to de- 
termine. It has a powerful and immediate tendency 





never faultered, unless che feeling to which he 


to allay thirst, and is remarkably frigid in its passage 





through the (Esophagus, but on entering the epigas- 
tric region, the intensity of the cold sensibly dimin- 
ishes, producing the most pleasing and exhilerating 
effects on the stomach. Conveyed from thence to 
the Sensorium Commune, it dissipates the horrors, 
expels morbific exhalations from the abdominal re 

gion, whether generated by “‘todily, gin or whiskey,” 
and in fine, is an antidote foras many diseases as are 
embraced in four close columns of the ** Mercury.” 
The pump is kept in motion somethigg after the man- 
ner of Mr. Thompson's celebrated water wheel in 
New-York, only that his wheel rotated by the ap- 
plication of machinery, whilst my pump exhibits a 
coustant flow of water, without any visible agency 
save the individual who stands before it and regulates 
the motion of the handle. It might with edge be con- 
verted into a shower bath, and so soon as l can pro- 
cure a physician sufficiently skilled in water, to 
analyse it, the public shall be placed on the same 
footing with myself in regard to its benefits.—[Wes- 
tern Journal, Pittsburgh.) 


As a number of mecuanics were engaged in raising 
the old Franklin House, opposite the theatre, in Provi- 
dence, oo Tuesday last week, an accident occurred, 
which had weil nigh terminated in the destruction of 
the workmen. The house had been elevated by 
means of bed screws some six feet above the original 
foundation, when the props at the west end gave 
way, and precipitated that part of the building into 
the cellaf. The accident produced a-scene of confu- 
sion, at once ludicrous and alarming ; but fortunately 
no one was injured, though some of the mechanics 
were so frightened that they will not soon get over 
their terror. 


TRADE Ayv Proression. The distinction between 
trade and profession is one purely technical. The 
former indicates the sale of wares, and the latter of 
wits ; but they are both like a pure matter of barter 
and exchange. Money getting is the end of both; 
aud this community of end very naturally induces a 
considerable sameness in the means. Strictly, the 
term profession relates to a professor—i. e. to one who 
professes or pretends to the possession of some intel 

lectual acquirements, of which the world cannot 
satisfactorily judge for itself. The tradesman, on 
the contrary, exnibits his wares for public inspection ; 
and if they be not good, his chances of a profitable 
sale are not very great. * Which is the pleasantest,” 
as Moore has sung on another occasion, * no one 
need doubt.” Excepting in thie slight difference, 
the terms are evidently convertible. ‘The physician 
who paints Dr. in sesquiuncial letters on his street 
‘door, for those who run to read, and who sells pre- 
scriptions at a guinea a piece, whenever he is not 
obliged, by an overatocked market, to take less, is 
as intrinsically a dealer and chapman,” as if he 
were entitled to the honors of the Gazette, and sold 
the paper on which he scrawls: while the man, who 
posts himself on the rubrick of his shop as grocer, or 
linen draper, may in some sense be styled a professor 
of figs, or of sheeting. Professions are commonly de- 
signated liberal, in allusion, | suppose, to the liberal 
arts, which were once deemed essential to the attain- 

ment of an academical degree ; for ican sce no other 
reason, Certainly there is nething more liberal in 
passing off bad law, physic, or divinity, for good, and 
retailing the commodities at the highest prices,than in 
measuring out yards of tape, or selling beef or pudding 
in a cook’s shop} Custom, however, has declared 
otherwise ; and the man whose highest contemplation 
never perhaps extended beyond the difference be- 
tween a :.ound and guinea fee, ranks as a gentleman 
on the score of liberality ; while he who has once 
kept a shop is for ever confined to the society of the 
Dui minorum gentium, who cannot call themselves 
ever esquires. Distinctions thus arbitrary, it may 
be concluded, have been difficultly and imperfectly 
maintained. Every tradesman, strives hard to estab- 
lish his claim to gentility, aud endeavours to raise 
himself to an equality with his professional neigh- 
bours, whenever he escapes from the counter.— 
[t-ondon paper.} 


A number of Russian soldiers were lately sent to 
Berlin for the purpose of learning the Prussian mi itary 
discipline. Being about to return to their country, 
the King of Prussia signified his intention of makiug 
each of them a present of six Fredericks, about six 
pounds sterling, and those who had wives he wished 
to present with agold chain. When the officer ap- 
pointed to carry his Majesty’s intention into effect, 
made the necessary inquiries of the men, he was sur- 
prised to find that one of them demanded three chains, 
on the ground of his having three wives. It turned 
oat, that he had been a mule driver, in the vicinity ef 
the Caspian sea, and that he was a professor of the 
Mahometan religion. ‘The three chains were there- 
fore given tv him.—[Hamburgh Zeitung-] 


Friend Richard drunk, or sober, is 
A very different fellow ; 
When sober he’s a cautious quiz, 
A pleasant chap when mallow. 
You ask me which “J should prefer ?”” 
Depends upon the end ; 
Sober, if for a servant, sir, 
But drunk, if for a friend. 











PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 
HIRTY PIANO FORTES, now in complete order, 
for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner’s determination to close this branch of business 
with as little delay as possible. Purchasers will find 
it to their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantbeon Hall, next te Boylston 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instruments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to any 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in point of 
tone and workmanship, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at any time within one year from the date of 
purchase. . 
N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN. OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 
factusing after the above shall be sold. 
Also, for sale as above, two second hand Piano 
Fortes. 6w April 27. 


NOTICE. 

6 hee copartnership h-retofore existing between the 
subscribers under the firm of Ropert Rocra- 

son & Co. was dissolved on the 3ist March last by 
mutval consent. The unsettled business of the con- 
cern will be adjusted by R. Rogerson at No. 38, 
South Market street. ROBERT ROGERSON, 
OLIVER ELDREDGE. 

April 12. 








Copartnership Formed. 
Rosert Rocerrox having taken into copartner- 
ship his brother, Hanpet RoceReos, the business 
will be continued under the firm of R. Rocerson & 
Co. at No. 38, South Market street. R.R. & Co. will 
as usual make advances on consignments of Domestic 
Goods. ROBERT ROGERSON, 
. HANDEL ROGERSON. 
Boston, April 12, 1827. 
Oniver Evprinct has taken Store No. 17, Mer- 
chants’ Row, where he will continue the American 
Goods Commission business. May 4. 


MICHAEL LOVELL, 

ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NFORMS his frieods and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. ep3m * 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
Hs removed to No. 16, house next to the new 











— 
CREAM OF AMBER, 
OR removing PIMPILES, SPOTS, FRICKLEQ 
and ali eruptions of the skin, gradually prodan 
ing a soft, olear, sud beautifal con plextoa. Ave 
remedy for SCROFULA aod SALT RUEUM ity 
merits stand unrivalled. . 
The fallest reliance may be placed upon the efiea 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER wall the cases above, 
mentioned ; it notonly resders the ekin beauti 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ig f 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterrupteg 
exercise of those fuuctions of the skin which are seg 
essary to health and the attainment aad Pleservatig 
ot a beautiful complexion. 
Certificates of its compiete efficacy have been te. 
ceived by the pteprietors from various persons whe 
have used it. 
The very liberal patronage which was given te thy 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was Gret offered te 
public, has induced the Proprietors to extend their ay. 
rangemenuts and make tvery effort to have the artielg 
prepared ia the best possible manner. It is now pe 
inanew and very elegant style. The proprietes 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole a 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be signed by 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Marketest. Bostoa. - 
Jan. 19. 6m : 
* se — 
SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


—12 valuable Medicine has obtained a distinetiog 
: which its eiicacy alone can support. Ase pe 
rifier of the blood it has no paraile!. It is the most 
uselui Spring sod Autumu alterative ever known, Al} 





or cutaneous Eruptions, or any of thore melanch 


—also, those who suffer by diseused Liver, Rhe 
Affections, or from iudiscretion of their youth, or these 
whose constitutions are broken down by roercurial, 
antimonial, or arsenical medicipes, should su 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of thie 
Cine is such as not to interrupt either business of: 
sure, and requites ouly the common restraints of 
eration in diet. I[t is conveyed by the circula 
ids, and corrects their tendencies to ali those disengep 
which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe ¢ 
a powertal substitute for mercury, and removes they 
evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral seeftes: 
occasions, 
The numerous and multiplying frauds committed ay 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures in imit, 
tion of this wel! known medicine, is aloue saticf 
evidence of its sugerior virtue, without any o 
comment. ; 4% 
I deem it proper to inform the public that the ev 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be discovereg 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated to 
other person, it being original with myself. Proofeg 
this are manifest almost every day. bs 
The genuine Swaim’s Panacea har my name onthe 
seal on the cork, and my sigvature on the label. 
lt is particularly requested that those whe ue 
this medicine would destroy the Inbel, as improper use 
has been made of the bottles having my name og 
them. WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia. © 






CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. James Mease, Membe: of the American 
Philosophical Society, &e. &e. 

I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Mr, | 

Swaim’s Panacea, asaremeds in Scrofula. 1 

two inveterate cases perfectly cnred by it, after the 

usual remedies had been long tried without efleet: 
JAMES MEASE, M. Ds 

Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


~ From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Having had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 


I must candidly say, that Lhave been mach pleased 
with the results of its success, particularly in the fol- 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and Merete 
rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there fap 
not only been great destruction af the soft parte, 

also where caries of the bones have extended to a veij 
considerable extent. ‘ 
. JOHN ¥. CLA RK, M. D., &e. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. : 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 
P. HALL, Jr. agent forthe proprietor, No. 1, Uniogt 
street, and by most of the Drugzists in this and thé 
acighboring towns. 6m. Nov. 206 


a & READ; 
a few doors south of the 
Boylston Market, inform thei 
friends and the public, 
they have received the?’ 
Spring Supply of Gentle 
meu’s superfine Black an@ 
Drab Beaver HATS ; secood” 
and third, and fourth q 
do.; do. Mens, wy 
Children’s Fancy 78. 

The above Hats are made of the best materials, 
and will be sold as low as can be bought st any store 
in the city. : 

Also, Silk and Cotton Umbrellas, Beaver, Dee, and 
Horseskin Gloves; Boy's Leghorn, Palm-leaf, aad 
Straw HATS, Cloth Caps, &c. 

HATS sold by the case on the most reasonatie’ 
** and made to suit avy pattern at short noties- 

ay 18. 








WAEB VAS 


PROOF 


* 








A. GOULD } — 

AS removed to the first house north of the 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, fo 
occupied by H. éackson, and bas placed bis SPONGE. 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm 
street—Jonah Haziler, and E. Knowlton & Co. North: 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street—+ 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. ‘ 
Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles” 
town, Mass. Ask for Gogld’s Sponge: Blacking, a 
you wish to be particular. Ali orders punctually a 
tended to. ep ly. May 1h | 
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(G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST J _ 

OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, mep_ 

be had on applieation to the Cashier. : 
April 29. tf 
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those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, Scervy, F- 


diszases arising from impurity of the blood and juices 4 


effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaim’s Pandcea® FF 
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